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THE AUTOCRAT. 
[The tribute of London Punch to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes.} 


“The Last Leaf!’’ Can it be true 
We have turned it, and on you, 
Friend of all ? 
That the years at last have power ? 
That life’s foliage and its flower 
Fade and fall ? 


Was there one who ever took 

From its shelf, by chance, a book 
Penned by you 

Bat was fast your friend for life, 

With one refuge from its strife 
Safe and true ? 


Even gentle Elia’s self 

Might be proud to share that shelf, 
Leaf to leaf, 

With a soul of kindred sort, 

Who could bind strong sense and sport 
In one sheaf. 


From that Boston breakfast table 

Wit and wisdom, fun and fable, 
Radiated 

Through all English-speaking places. 

When were Science and the Graces 
So well mated ? 


OF sweet singers the most sane, 

OF keen wits the most humane; 
Wide, yet clear, 

Like the blue, above us, bent; 

Giving sense and sentiment 
Each ite sphere. 


With a manly breadth of soul, 
And a fancy quaint and droll ; 
Ripe and mellow, 

With a virile power of “‘ hit,’’ 
Finished scholar, poet, wit, 

And good fellow! 


Sturdy patriot, and yet 
True world’s citizen! Regret 
Dims our eyes 
As we turn each well.thumbed leaf ; 
Yet a glory ’midst our grief 
Will arise. 


Years your spirit could not tame, 

And they will not dim your fame; 
Englend joys 

In your songs, all strength and ease, 

And the ‘‘ dreams’’ you ‘' wrote to please 
Gray-haired boys.’’ 


And of such were you not one ? 

Age chilled not your fire of fan 
Heart alive 

Makes a boy of a gray bard, 

Though his years be, ‘‘ by the card,’’ 
Eighty-five. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





(These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti 
mente. They are merely the topics of the day.] 


State SupeRintenDENT J. F. Crooxer, New York: 
Efficient teachers cannot be secured at starvation wages. 


Wittram M. Gurrin, Cook County (Ill.) Normal 
School: It seems to me almost impossible for a teacher 
to deal jastly with a pupil of whose home life she knows 
nothing, 


Presipent Caartes W. Exiot, Harvard: A college 
Student should work ten hours a day for six days in the 
week. He should sleep eight hours, eat three hours, ox- 
ercire two hours, ‘‘ incidentals ’’ one hour. 


SUPERINTENDENT FrepeRiok L. BurK, Santa Rosa, 
California: The school board should be absolutely di- 
voreed from polities; should be essentially a business 
body direetly concerned in those matters that require 


clear sighted, sound business ability, and indirectly re- 
sponsible for the technical side of education ; they should 
employ as a superintendent an educator of professional 
training, in whom shall rest all responsibility and diree- 
tion of the techical system and methods pertaining to ed- 
ucationas a science. 








THE BLESSING OF BLUNDERS. 


BY CAROLINE B LEROW. 


Is not the average child made to feel that a blunder is 
the worst thing that could happen, that a mistake is 
the worst thing that can be made, and that a thing im- 
perfectly done is far worse than a thing not done at all ? 

‘There could not be a greater fallacy. Nothing has 
ever been learned except through blunders. Properly 
dealt with, they are our greatest teachers, helpers, and 
developers, and this fact is one of the first which should 
be taught to the child. 

Suppose a mother should say to her little one, “ Until 
you can walk without stumbling, you must sit still in your 
high chair,” and fasten him in accordingly ; “ Until you can 
write plainly, you must not write at all,” and hides from 
him pen, ink, and paper; “ Until you can read without 
blundering, you must not try to read at all,” and takes 
the book out of his possession. We should gasp with as- 
tonishment and incredulity at such a mother, and would 
be reminded of the elegant classic jingle referring to the 
parent who gave to her daughter permission to learn to 
swim on condition that she refrained from approaching 
the water. Yet are not many teachers practically doing 
the same thing every hour of every day ? 

The child should be convinced at the outset that honest 
effort is the main thing, the only essential thing, and com- 
pared to which results of any sort are of comparative 
insignificance. Moreover, the child should be made to 
understand that mistakes are inevitable, and will occur so 
long as his work is imperfect. That it should in more or 
less degree be imperfect is also inevitable ; for perfection 
would indicate complete attainment and accomplishment, 
implying that there was nothing more to be gained — that 
the pupil “knew it all.” 

There is nothing so discouraging and paralyzing to a 
child as the tendency on the part of the teacher to treat 
even trivial blunders as criminal offenses. The child 
may be fully conscious that he has done his very best ; he 
may even be able to see the cause of his mistakes, and 
the reason of his failure. A perception of all these 
things is far more profitable to him than a sudden or 
accidental success could possibly be. Yet, in many cases, 
the teacher appears to ignore all this. No credit is given 
for motive and effort; no recogaition made of the proba- 
bilities of going astray ; no allowance made for imperfect 
results. The thing which is proved to be not all right is 
disposed of as being altogether wrong, while discourage- 
ment and despair speedily settle down upon the soul of 
the struggling child. 

A realization of the fact that effort, rather than accom- 
plishment, is the great merit of a pupil’s work is the 
highest knowledge to which a teacher can attain. With 
this realization comes the divine patience, which is the 
most essential characteristic of the true teacher. The 
progress, rather than the completed performance of the 
child, is watched and corrected ; attention is given to 
each step of the way onward, instead of being directed 
wholly to the termination of the journey ; praise or blame 
is not determined solely by the successful or disastrous re- 
sults of the educational enterprise. Nothing is more pro- 
foundly impressed upon the child than that experience 
brings ‘he best wisdom ; that he most quickly “learns by 
doing,” whether the result of the doing be successful or 
otherwise ; and that the making of mistakes is the surest 
way of finding out how not to make them. In this direc- 
tion despair is impossible, and discouragement, even in a 
slight degree, will seldom interfere with the child’s ad- 


vancement. 


It is only when considered absolutely that a bluoder is 
a bad thing, and it is a blander of the most stupendous 
degree so to consider anything in this world, where noth- 
ing is really absolute. Considered relatively, as every- 
thing should be in a universe of the closest relation and 
interdependence, a blunder is a good or a bad thing solely 
with regard to the use that is made of it. The teacher 
who utilizes it is the teacher who will not only accomplish 
the most, but who will do it in the quickest and most 
satisfactory way; the one who not only fails to atilize, 
but even to tolerate them, is as great an obstacle to the 
pupil’s progress as is a boulder on the track to a railroad 
train. 

Not to do, but to try to do; not to do something per- 
fectly, but to do it as well as he can; not to expect to be 
able to do a thing to-day as well as he will be able, with 
increased knowledge and experience, to do it to-morrow, 
next week, next term,—this is the only platform of theory 
and practice upon which teacher and pupil can work 
profitably, and to mutual satisfaction. If we never made 
mistakes, we should never make anything, and one of our 
greatest blessings is the blessing of blunders. 








SOCIAL UNREST IN ENGLAND. 


BY JUSTIN M’ CARTHY, LONDON, 
Member of Engiish Parliament, author of *‘ History of Our Times,” ete: 


Edmund Burke laid down the famous doctrine that the 
whole business of government and of legislation is to see 
that twelve honest men are got into every jary box. 
That is to say, that the whole business of the state is to 
see that its citizens are protected by honest legislation, 
and by honest men to administer it. Now, I have an en- 
thusiastic admiration for Edmund Burke. I am con- 
vinced that he was one of the greatest political thinkers 
that ever lived. But, although he was said to see every- 
thing and to foresee everything, he certainly did not fore- 
see far enough when he thus defined the duty of the 
state. The growing socialism of England, to which Sir 
William Harcourt must have been alluding, was the 
growth of that public opinion which is willing to admit 
that the state has much more to do for the citizen than 
merely to make it sure that he shall have justice awarded 
to him in the-civil or the criminal courts. My first inti- 
mate acquaintance with English politics was formed dar- 
ing the reign of what was called the Manchester school. 
The faith of the Manchester school was in free competi- 
tion. Abolish all legislation which interferes with free 
competition — such was the doctrine — and trust to 
haman energy, and human nature, and the productive- 
ness of the earth for all the rest. The Manchester 
school accomplished some great successes. It abolished 
numbers of legislative restrictions that favored one class, 
or what was called “one interest,” at the expense of 
another. Its work was decidedly a werk of advance- 
ment. Bat its dogma was all too narrow, and, curiously 
enough, its faith at the same time was too fanciful. Its 
main belief was that free-trade with foreign nations and 
free competition at home would remove most of the 
mountains that stand as a barrier between man and his 
happiness. Some of the enthusiasts of the school were 
at one time for having the postal service itself left open 
by competition to private contract. 

Then there came an inevitable reaction, which the 
Manchester school had itself directly helped to bring 
about. For the Manchester school had fought hard for 
the extension of the political franchise, and the extension 
of the franchise gave power to the working class. The 
working men soon made it known that they had griev- 
ances and wrongs which could not be left to the opera- 
tion of free competition and the widening beneficence of 
human nature. They insisted that they had grievances 
and wrongs which only legislation could remove. The 
first of what I should call the great socialistic measures 
of English legislation, before working men had much 
share in the franchise, was the Factories act, carried by 
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the late Lord Shaftesbury in 1844. 
previous measure passed by the same philanthropists in 
1842, but that act only concerned itself with what re- 
lated to the working of women and children in mines. 
The Factories act of 1844 was clearly based upon the 
principle that the state had a right to interfere with what 
was then erroneously and absurdly called the freedom of 
contract between employer and employed. On the 
ground, among other grounds, that it did thus interfere 
with the freedom of contract and freedom of competition, 
the Manchester school opposed the passing of the Facto- 
ries act. Nobody ever questioned the sincerity and the 
public spirit of the men who, on behalf of the Manchester 
school, opposed that legislation. Nobody could have 
questioned the motive of men like Cobden and Bright. 
But Lord Shaftesbury triumphed, and every one now 
admits that his triumph was a public benefit and a public 
blessing. 

Now, I hold that when a state comes to interfere with 
freedom of contract, even in the case of women and chil- 
dren only, that state has gone a good way along the path 
of socialism — genuine socialism. Since the passing of 
the Factories act, England, under whatever covernment, 
has been moving farther and farther, faster and faster, 
along that path. What has become of the principle of 
contract as between landlord and tenant in Ireland ? 
Tory governments, as well as Liberal governments, have 
decreed that its day isdone. I have just said that the 
phrase, ‘freedom of contract,” as it was once used, is 
erroneous and absurd. Between the English capitalist 
and the English working man, between the Irish land 
lord and the Irish tenant, there was in the old days no 
freedom of contract. There could be none. There is no 
freedom of contract between a fasting man and a full 
man. The full man can wait; the hungry man cannot 
wait. In the elder Dumas’ famous romance, ‘‘ The Count 
of Monte Cristo,” the wicked banker, Danglars, I think 
was his name, is captured by a brigand chief, and held to 
ransom. Poor Danglars grows very hungry, and asks 
for food. He is told that he can have food, but he must 
pay for it. He says he is willing to pay for it, and asks 
what the price of a fowl would be. He is told of some 
enormous sam — many thousands of francs. He angrily 
demure, but he is politely assured that it is all a matter 
for himself — he need not eat, and if he does not eat, he 
will not have to pay; but if he decides to eat, he must 
hand over the stipulated price. Now that is not by any 
means an unfair illustration of what used to be called in 
the old days *‘ freedom of contract.” A hungry working 
man with a wife and children depending upon him applies 
for employment and is told that he can have it if he is 
willing to work twelve or fourteen hours a day. He has 
no alternative — such was freedom of contract. Against 
that principle all the social legislation of modern England 
has set its face. Only the other day I voted in the 
division lobby of commons in favor of the second reading 
of a measure to limit the working hours to eight hours 
a day. The second reading was carried by a large 
mejority. Parliament has taken upon itself to watch 
over the housing of working men, and of the poor in 
general. There are acts to govern the management of 
common lodging houses. There are acts to regulate the 
employ ment of women and their hours of work in ordi- 
nary shops, where dressmaking and millinery business 
are carried on. The air is full of schemes for the es- 
tablishment of some system of old-age pensions. We 
hear of some sort of universal state life assurance for 
all people—a principle that, it will be remembered, 
found great favor at one time, and probably still finds 
great favor, in the eyes of Prince Bismarck. We have 
abandoned the old ways altogether. The man who 
would, at the present time, venture to preach the doctrine 
of laissez faire in England would be a fool for his pains 
He could only make himself seem more of a fool by pre- 
senting himself as a candidate for some parliamentary 
constituency at a contested election. The days are 
utterly gone, for the present at least, when a man like 
Lord Macaulay could talk of the “odious principle of 
paternal government” and be generally applauded for 
the utterance. 

Bot then, let it be remembered that if we have got 
back, as for the time we certainly have got back, to the 
principle of paternal government, we have quite passed 
away from the era when government was in the hands of 


There was a a despot, or of a privileged class. 


We are certainly very 
likely to have for some time to come a growing interfer- 
ence on the part of the state with the organization of 
capital and labor. But then by whom is that state inter- 
ference to be initiated, and regulated, and controlled ? 
By a house of commons, which contains amongst its mem- 
bers the representatives of the laborer, as well as of the 
capitalist ; of the employed, as well as of the employer; 
of the Scottish crofter, as well as of the Scottish laird ; 
of the Irish tenant-farmer, as well as of the Irish land- 
lord. We need not feel alarmed about a despot power 
driving us on. There is no real legislative power in 
England but the power of the house of commons ; and 
the house of commons is now, as nearly as possible, a leg- 
islatare representative of the whole people, all classes, all 
ranks, all interests; and it will become even more strictly 
and comprehensively so representative as the next few 

years grow on. We have clearly, then, altogether given 
up, for the time at least, the doctrine that the state can 

do nothing to help the poor, to enable the poor to help 
themselves, to enforce proper systems of labor, to insist 
that those who work for daily bread shall be enabled to 
work under decent conditions, and with due regard to 
health — and, in fact, to assert the right of interfering, 
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for the good of the whole community, between those who 
employ and those who are employed. 

I have said more than once in the house of commons 
and at English public meetings, that, in my solemn con- 
viction, the true Eastern question for England is the con- 
dition of the poor in the East End of London, and in the 
similar regions of all the great provincial cities and towns 
of these islands. After all, it is just barely possible that 
the Russians, or the Germans, or the French, or all three 
combined, may not attack us. It is also a possibility con- 
ceivable at least to Englishmen — certainly conceivable 
to me, who am not an Englishman — that even thus at- 
tacked, for no apparent reason whatever, England might 
manage to hold her own. Bat it is absolutely certain 
that the condition of our poor in our great cities is a 
source of the most alarming national weakness. I am, 
therefore, in favor of English statesmanship turning its 
special attention to the condition of our poor. If it 
would give but half the attention to that subject which it 
has given through generations to foreign policy, I think it 
very likely indeed that some remedy for the evil could be 
found. Do not tell me that in such matters statesman 
ship can do nothing. I ask how we know that, and 
when has statesmanship ever seriously and persistently 
tried what it could do? I know no better defense of 
England than a prosperous and a contented people. I re- 
member what the Antiquary, who is the hero of Scott’s 
immortal novel, says to Edie Ochiltree, the chartered beg- 
gar, who declares that if the rumors of French invasion 
are true, he will fight, old as he is, for the country where 
he has always lived, and where everybody has been kind 
tohim. ‘“ Bravo, bravo, Edie,” the Antiquary exclaims 
“The country’s in little ultimate danger when the beg- 
gar’s as ready to fight for his dish as the laird for his 
land.” I am quite in accord with the Antiquary. 
Therefore, and for many other reasons, I draw comfort 
and hope from the spread of genuine socialism in Eng- 
land ; from the recognition of the fact that the state is 
bound to take account of the condition of the helpless, 


Pa tars, 
and that statesmanship is not limited to a concern with 


foreign affairs and a pedantic aloofness to the condition 
of the bulk of the English people. In that sense, as §}, 
William Harcourt says, we are all socialists. The state, 
at least in England, has acknowledged that it cannot any 
longer afford to fold its arms, to look down upon the 
seething and weltering struggles of the country’s socia) 
life, and composedly wait for the survival of the fittest, 








AT COMENIUS’ GRAVE. 


BY WILL 8. MONROE. 


Fifteen miles from Amsterdam, and only a few mila 
south of the shores of the Zuider Zee, is the old Datch 
town, Nairden. It is entirely surrounded by a moat, 
with great fortification embankments on every side, 
Naiirden preserves, as, perhaps, no other city of Holland 
does, all the early Dutch customs and appearances, 
Small brick houses, painted red and green, crooked 
streets, winding passages, the whelp of long-haired dogs, 
hitched to light dray-wagons, — these, with the incessant 
clatter of wooden shoes, remind one more of the past than 
the present. It was here that John Amos Comenius, 
the evangelist of modern pedagogy, and, by common con. 
sent, the strongest writer on education of the last three 
handred years, came to spend his closing days, and 
where his remains now repose. Banished from his 
native Bohemia in early life by religious fanatics, he 
passed all his years in exile: Now a teacher in Po- 
land ; now writer of pedagogical treatises for the educa- 
tional department of Sweden ; now adviser to the English 
parliament on educational topics; and now superintendent 
of schools in Transylvania (Hungary). Whether he 
taught in twenty cities, as Michelet maintains, and 
whether he was called to the presidency of Havard Col- 
lege, as Cotton Mather asserts (but which the present 
writer seriously doubts), does not concern the limits of 
this article. But that be was a great man in his own 
day, ‘a noble priest of humanity,” as Herder so aptly 
characterizes him, no one familiar with the history of 
pedagogy in the seventeenth century will for a moment 
gainsay. He had the ears of kings and princes in nearly 
every country in Earope; his books were translated into 
Latin, Greek, Bohemian, Polish, Swedish, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Italian, French, Hungarian, and the Asiatic 
languages of Turkey, Arabia, and Persia; the govern- 
ments of England, France, Hungary, Holland, and 
Sweden all invited him to come and live among them, and 
reconstruct their educational systems. 

After he had passed his three score and ten, he retired 
from the active duties of the schoolmaster and the school 
superintendent; and, unable to return to his much-loved 
native country, Moravia, he came to Nairdon and spent 
the remainder of his days. It was here that he died on 
the 17th of November, 1671, and for many years his re- 
mains slumbered beneath the old church of the Moravian 
Brethren, with only an ordinary stone slab to mark the 
spot. On this slab was the figure 8—the only inscription 
—and this corresponded to the number opposite his name 
in the church record of deaths. But during the past cen- 
tury, activity in all pedagogical lines, naturally resulted 
into inquiry as to the resting place of the great Mo- 
ravian educator, and two years ago, the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Comenius, his admirers iD 
Holland, Germany, Moravia, and Bohemia erected 4 
Naiirden a handsome, but modest; monument to bis 
memory. 

Being yet, as above noted, a fortified town, one enters 
Naiirden by the west gate, and the first ibing togreet the 
eye is a very small park, tastefully ornamented with 
shrubs and flowers, and in the centre this new Comenius 
monument. It consists of a pyramid of rough stones, 
with two marble slabs containing beautiful gold furrowed 
inscriptions in Latin, Dutch, and Slavonic. One of these 
inscriptions reads : — 


JOHANNI AMOS COMENIO, 
GRATA POSTERITAS. 
Does coos ce ee bas ceee sees sees 00: sees sees cece os soe: 
A room in the city hall of Nairden has been set aside 
as a permanent exhibition room for Comenian memoria: 
It contains many editions of his work, especially thos¢ 
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translated into the Datch, great numbers of busts and por- 
traits, banners sent from various Comenian societies in 
different parts of the world, newspapers and magazines 
containing accounts of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Comenius, medallions, photographs, etc. 
Not the least interesting of these relics is the old stone 
slab, about eighteen by twenty-four inches, and, perhaps, 
two inches thick, which, for more than two hundred years, 
was the only tombstone that marked his grave. Here, in 
this quiet little Datch town, hundreds of educators come 
annually from Germany, Sweden, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Poland, and other European countries, to pay willing 
homage to his memory, and reflect upon the vast signifi- 
cance of his life and teachings, 








THE ORGANIZATION OF A SYSTEM OF 
CITY SCHOOLS 


BY PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


The source of ultimate authority in all matters con- 
nected with the school system of a large system should 
be in a board of moderate size, appointed by the mayor. 
Ten members are as many as are desirable for any body 
having executive functions. With a board of this size, 
two members might be replaced each year, or the board 
might consist of seven members, one of whom was re- 
placed each year. Retiring members could be eligible 
for reappointment, when they had already served only 
fora single term, but the service should never be ex- 
tended over two terms. The members of this board 
should serve without compensation. All of the best city 
work in this country to-day is done by men who are not 
paid for their services. The most desirable men will 
usually be willing to serve for nothing, when they could 
not possibly be hired to do the work desired of them. 

Such a board should not have detailed execative or 
clerical work to perform. It should possess, first of all, 
complete authority to appoint such agents as it needs, as 
vell as the school officials and teachers. These agents 
should be a superintendent, a business manager, and an 
architect, appointed and controlled by the board. Theve 
officials are fundamental necessities for good administra- 
tion. The superintendent should have fall charge of the 
intellectaal and moral management of the schools. The 
business manager should be responsible for the condition 
and care of buildings, the lighting and heating, the em- 
ployment and supervision of janitors, the purchase, care, 
and distribution of all supplies, text-books, ete. These 
matters are essentially business affairs, and require busi- 
ness training and capacity for their economical and 
satisfactory administration. The architect should have 
charge of the erection of new buildings, the remodeling 
of old ones, and the constant changes which are necessi- 
tated by the incessant shifting of population. This 
department has always been one of the most difficult to 
arrange satisfactorily, and has frequently been a source 
of corruption and incompetency. The architect ought to 
be hired and paid by the commission, just as when en- 
gaged for private concerns. 

Besides these agents, the board should appoint all head 
masters or principals. The namber in any one year 
would be small, and the members of the board would be 
relieved of any great amount of work, investigating and 
comparing the qualifications of candidates. This presup- 
poses, of course, a proper regulation of the teacher’s tenure 
of office. School programmes, like the appointment of the 
gtade teachers and substitutes, will, of course, rest ulti- 
mately on the authority of the board, bat the board should 
have power to delegate portions of its authority, with or 
Without requiring submission for approval. 

The pecuniary resources of the board are always a 
most difficult matter to regulate. The school appropria- 
tions constitute everywhere in this country a very consid- 
erable portion of the entire city expenditure. Perhaps as 
Satisfactory a solution of the problem as any is to give 
to the board a fixed percentage of the total tax levy for 
general municipal purposes, to meet the regular annual 
charges for salaries, repairs, improvements, ete., which 
onstitute an approximately stable proportion of city ex- 
penses. This percentage might be found by getting the 
‘ctual average ratio of school expenditures to other muni- 
“ipa expenditures, for a term of five years preceding. 
he total levy is constantly rising, ‘and so the schools 


would have more money available each year. Bat the 
percentage may need to be increased, to provide for new 
wants, improvements, inadequate force, etc., and so the 
percentage should be alterable after six months on the 
proposal of the board by a popular vote at the next muni- 
cipal election, a majority of two thirds being needed to 
authorize the increase. For new grounds and buildings 
the city should have authority to issue bonds for long 
loans, proposed and authorized in the same manner as the 
increase in annual allowance. This system has been 
tried in Kansas city with excellent results, and the people 
have never refused to ratify the proposals of their school 
board. 

The superintendent needs to be a competent expert, 
active and alert in dealing with the duties and concerns 
for which he has been trained. He should have authority 
to nominate for election by the school board a sufficient 
number of inspectors, who shall be selected as experts in 
special lines, and not assigned to wards or geographical 
divisions of the city. The board shall not be confined in 
its choice to the nominees of the superintendent. Their 
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tenure of office will be during good behavior and efficiency. 
These inspectors are to be the eyes of the superintendent. 
He must have confidence in them and work harmoni- 
ously with them. With him they form a sort of faculty 
for the school system. They will hold weekly meetings, 
and present annual reports covering the work and the 
needs in their special departments, and all these reports 
must be regularly published. 

The practical appointment of teachers and substitutes 
will rest with this faculty. The conditions of large 
school systems necessitates the limitation of new appoint 
ments to those who have passed certain examinations, and 
hold general certificates. But besides these, the grad- 
uates of certain schools and colleges should be eligible to 
appointment without examination, as well as those teach 
ers who possess a sufficient record of successful service in 
other systems. Thus the body of men experienced and 
expert in the work, and in closest acquaintance with the 
needs and qualifications of the positions and the teachers, 
will pick out and promote practically all the teachers ex- 
cept the head masters. 

The tenure of office of the teacher should be during 
good behavior and efficiency, but this tenure can only be 
granted after a reasonable period of probation, extending 
over not less than eight years for those teachers who enter 
the lowest grades. This long probation is absolutely 
essential. Eight years, it is true, would cover the whole 
service of most women teachers, bat the probation period 
is not necessarily one of annual re-elections. For men, 
this period would ordinarily cover the time of marriage, 
which is apt, more than anything else, to influence a man’s 


usefulness. 
A council of the teachers, fairly stable in membership, 


not too large, would form a valuable portion of a school 
system. This should be the representative of an associa- 
tion of all teachers who would elect the members of the 
council, or nominate them for election by the school 


board. The members would be naturally the best and 


most effective among the teaching body, for upon its effi- 
ciency would depend very much of the ease and harmony 
with which the teachers would work with each other and 
with their superiors. All school programmes should be 
constructed by the superintendent and inspectors, with the 
advice of the council. Nothing should be decided upon 
until the members of the council have had ample oppor- 
tunities for discussion and advising modifications or alter- 
ations. The great trouble heretofore has everywhere been 
that the faculty has been too independent of the body of 
teachers. No teacher can be expected to do her best 
work under a programme whichis not understood, or which 
does not commend itself to her judgment. 

Promotion of pupils would be determined by the princi- 
pals, on general rules laid down by the superintendent and 
inspectors, with the advice of the council. Text books 
should be selected in the same way as the rules for pro- 
motion are formulated, for all grades where uniformity of 
text-books is desirable. Wherever various books can be 
used, the selections may be left with safety to the 
principals. 


[Oatline from notes of an address by President Eliot before the 
Harvard Gradaates’ Club ] 








SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


RECENT ERUPTION OF THE VOLCANO KILANEA — The 
great volcano Kilanea has aroused from quiescence to an activity 
that is the marvel and delight of fortunate observers. For sev ral 
months the hidden fire has been rising in might, and on Jaly 11 
gathered its forces for a magnificent outburst. As early as March 
the lava had risen nearly to the top of the crater at the rapd rate 
of 447 feet in nineteen months. During several days previous to 
the eruption mighty fluctuations of the surface of the lake apprised 
visitors of Vulcan’s portended appearing. Lava was making its 
escape through a blowhole which it had pierced near by; the sides 
of the hill forming the wall of the lake were rent asuoder and 
plunged crashing and roaring into the boiling waves beneath, dash- 
ing fire into the air, and hurling hoge impromptu islands afloat. 
As the molten sea subsided benesth the overhanging banks, these 
too caved in, revealing the line of a glowing heat crack. For two 
hours the face of the bluff was a panoramic display of fisry hues, 
deepening from burning light to black. The crash of the falling 
banks was incessant. So, etimes a great mass would fall for- 
ward like a wall; at others it would simply collapse and slide down, 
making red-hot fiery landslides; and again enormous bowldere, as 
big as a house, singly and in groups, would leap from their fasten- 
ings and, all aglow, chase each other down and leap far out into 
the lake. Fiery cascades of lava poured from the crater into the 
lake, the darkness of night was transformed into light, and the 
spectacle of the gleaming lake, the glowing walle, and the shining 
molten streams presented a acene at once fearfal and woaderfal. 


A twin-screw steamer of 540 tonsa, 170 feet long, and thirty feet 
wide that was built on the Clyde was taken apart into more than 
1,000 pieces and shipped to Peru, and carried inland over the 
mountains to Lake Titicaca, the highest navigable waters in the 
world, more than 12,000 feet above sea level, where it was put to- 
gether aud successfully launched ‘ ae gocd as new.”’ 


BICYCLES IN THE ARMY. — Germany has ordered two bicycles 
for each battalion of the army. Bicycles are to be used for com- 
munications between columns on the march and for communica- 
tions between advanced guards. When troops are in quarters, bi- 
cyclists are to falfil the functions of orderlies, especially where 
mounted orderlies are wanting. They will also relieve the cavalry 
from relay and intelligence daties. In great fortresses the whole 
of the duties now devolving upon cavalry as message-bearers will be 
transferred to bicycliste. 

Corea was hardly prepared for a naval warfare. Hore is the 
official description of ite naval armament by a United States official : 
‘* The old navy consisted of junks, which were armed with grap- 
nels, punching pikes, and small firearms. At present there are no 
vessels kept for war purposes at all. Daring the last war with the 
Japanese, in 1619, an iron turtle-backed vessel was built by the 
Coreans and very successfully used against the Japanese wooden 
janks. From ports under the tartle-back grapnels were thrown on 
the Japanese janks, which were then capsized or sunk by having 
holes punched in them. This ironclad is still in existence at Yong 
Yong; it is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, ironclad in the 
world.’’ 

MULTIPHOTOGRAPHY. — Through a recent invention, known as 
multiphotography, it is a simple matter to take seven images of a per- 
son, — front, rear, side, and other views all at once. By a simple 
device the seven may be increased indefinitely, bat for practical 
purposes five are as many as are cared for. The person to be 
photographed sita back to the inatrament looking iato two mirrors 
placed on an angle, if of 90° there are three views; if of 60°, five; 
if of 45°, seven. It is said no woman has ever had a perfect photo- 
graph heretofore, because she was not looking in & mirror; now she 
is at her best, looking into two. 

KAMELA. — Kamela is both a drug and adye. The dyestuff 
is a powder lying as a bloom on the outside of the fruits of the 
Rattlera tinctoria, or ‘‘ Monkey-faced tree,’’ a small evergreen tree 


found throughout tropical India. The tree is wild and is nowhere 
cultivated. The extract properly applied imparts to silk a fine and 
durable fiery orange color, but with cotton it cannot be ‘made to 


give a good color, 
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ART IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


BY JOHN 8. CLARK. 

(Extracts from a paper read before t the thirty-second University Con - 
vocation of the State of New York.] 

The report of the committee of ten, placing drawing 
as it does merely on the plane of penmanship as a graphic 
method of self-expression, practically shuts out all broad 
consideration of art education, from the secondary schools, 
and, in its place, simply suggests the utiliza'ion of draw- 
ing as a sort of maid of-all work to geography and the 
natural sciences. But the practice of drawing is only one 


phase — though certainly a very important phase — of the 
more inclusive study of art. 

The purpose of secondary education should include 
both the cultivation of the facalties of the individual for. 
the sake of his own higher spiritual development and the 
preparation of the individual for increased usefulness to 


society. 

Now, what should we understand by art? In what 
way and to what degree is it fitted to serve the purpose 
of secondary education ? 

Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, has said : 
“The world of art is the visible revelation and expression 
of the invisible spirit of man.” And when once we real- 
ize what the statement implies, we shall find we have 
largely answered our question as to the bearing of art in- 
straction on the purposes of secondary edacation. What 
we have to do in the secondary school isto take our young 
people, already fairly equipped with elementary informa- 
tion and fairly established in habits of self-expression and 
self-control, and, by further instruction and training 
through the formative period of adolescence, bring them 
into a realization of the two great worlds that environ 
them, — the world of nature and that other world of art 
which has grown out of the spiritual life of man. The 
two cannot well be dissociated in any scheme of educa- 
tion. To study nature and overlook art is to inquire into 
the elements and forces which lie ready to our hand, but 
to ignore, in a most essential particular, the increasing 
social purpose which is to be worked out and expressed 
by means of these elements and forces. 

What study could be better calculated to broaden the 
range and refine the quality of thought than the study of 
how art, as an expression of man’s spiritual development, 
has grown through the centuries, showing how man’s un- 
derstanding of nature and of human life has gradually ex- 
panded, how men’s responsiveness to beauty has been 
variously developed under varied conditions of tempera- 
ment and circumstance, and how men have mastered 
crude matter and made it the instrament to express their 
thoughts in forms of beauty and grandeur full of appeal- 
ing significance to succeeding generations ? 

The study of the development and decline and rebirth 
of ideals of beauty is, in fact, explicitly needed to inter- 
pret our teaching of history. Not only since the begin- 
ning of history, but long before there was such a thing as 
written record, the work of man’s hands, his art, usefal 
or ornamental, or both in one, has been the natural out- 
ward expression of his life experience. Such fragment- 
ary knowledge as we possess of prehistoric humanity has 
all been gathered from the remains of those rude struc- 
tures, weapons and tools which marked the beginning of 
human mastery over natural elements and natural forces. 
In like manner, after the nominal dawn of history, na- 
tional art is still found to be the most intelligible and im- 
partial record of ‘the life of a people. 

Almost all we yet know about the ancient Egyptian 
civilization, the earliest to which we have any satisfactory 
key, has been learned by the stady of their temples, 
tombs, and sculptured monuments From these we have 
been able to reconstruct practically the whole fabric of 
the most advanced and influential civilization of forty 
centuries ago. 

In the remains of classic art it is not difficult to read 
the life of Greece in her palmy days,— the genial cli- 
mate, the pleasure-loving people, marvelously responsive 
to the subtile quality of the divine manifestation which 
we call beauty, a people whose intellect and imagination 
and executive genius blossomed in forms of marble as 
readily as the land bore olive trees. It is all written 
down, too, in the ruins of the old Roman world how this 
sensibility to beauty became blunted by mere brutal greed 
of material possessions ; how the spiritual basis of the old 
civilization was overwhelmed by the flood of riches and 


luxury and temporal power ; how life was demoralized, 
the art that expressed life became degraded, und the old 
ideals drifted into general rnin and decay at the end of 
the Roman empire. It is one of the most significant facts 
of human history that the ancient civilization of Greece 
and Rome thus came to an end. 

Then came the long straggle of the middle ages, when 
the new ideas and ideals of the Christian religion had to 
work themselves out by painfal degrees through an en- 
cumbering and decaying mass of pagan superstitions ; 
when realms were small and rulers many, and the strug- 
gle of man against man was ceaseless; and when the 
balance of fortune in the long and fierce struggle between 
Christian and Moslem was perpetaally shifting this way 
and that; and how art took new forms growing out of 
these conditions. Those centuries of experience ex- 
pressed themselves in Saracenic and Gothic forms of art, 
not less than in literature and religion and politics. 

Still later, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a 
new light broke in on the life of Europe. It was the 
dawn of what Dr. Draper, in his well-known essay, calls 
the age of reason, when the human soul began to wake 
from its feverish and futile dreams, and science, inven- 








tion, and discovery opened up new worlds of matter and 
of mind. The reopening of long-sealed avenues into the 
best life of the past, through classic literature and art, re- 
kindled long-smothered enthusiasms and gave old enthu- 
siasms new meaning. To the eager insight of the times 
of the renaissance, the world was no longer a playground 
for the personified forces and phenomena of nature, bat 
rather the theatre of a mighty spiritual drama. The re 

ality of God, the mystery of the incarnation, and the aw- 
ful significance of the scheme of redemption, these be- 
came the great spiritual conceptions of the time. No 
such appeal to the soul had ever before moved the con- 
sciousness of men in an age when the power to express 
great thought had reached any adequate stage of devel- 
opment. Then Dante lived and wrote. Giotto and 
Leonardo and Raphael took up the theme ; and in Michael 
Angelo the great idea found its fall expression in art 

The artistic perfection of Michael Angelo’s Moses was 
not less than that of the Theseus of Phidias ; while the 
idea of the divine in man that the Moses embodied was one 
before which the Greek conception of apotheosized man 
was dwarfed and poor. And it was something deeper 
and higher than the Greek geometricians’ exquisite feel- 
ing for perfection of line, as expressed in their temples 
to protecting deities, which led the architect of St. Peter’s 
to the rounding of its dome; it was the externalization 
of such a vision as never dawned on the mind of an- 
tiquity at all, the vision of one all-ruling divine presence, 
in whose service there was no respecting of persons, and 
for whose spiritual worship all the nations of the earth 
should be gathered together. Art even in its mutilated 
forms is a present record of this great thought-develop- 
ment. 

It is through carrying on the study of art side by side 
with the study of history and literature that such views 
of the onward sweep of civilization can best be traced. 
And such study of historic art is, I believe, greatly needed 
in our secondary schools, where our young people are 


just beginning to take those larger views of life that differ. 
entiate the man from the child. 

The need for a stronger art element in secondary in. 
struction is also being made much more evident thay it 
used to be, through the present strongly marked empha- 
sis on the natural sciences. We are gradually coming to 
see that, in order to keep the educational balance true, 
some distinct effort must be made to cultivate, along with 
the power of sharp observation and accurate judgment in 
the study of material nature, a susceptibility or openness 
of mind to those subtile spiritual qualities of nature which 
cannot be measured or counted, —the power of seeing 
beyond and through particular facts into their essential 
relations and their everlasting significance. The frank 
confession of some of the most brilliant scientists of 
the age shows that all their intellectual achievements 
may still leave them poor in capacity to enter into nature’s 
heart. We ought not to allow the frank regret of such 
men as Darwin over the atrophy of poetic sentiment and 
art feeling to be without an evident bearing on the train. 
ing of that picked class of active minds with which we 
have to do in our secondary schools. This study of na. 
ture should mean more than the mere exercise of the end 
orgars of the senses. It should mean coming into spirit- 
ual contact with the inward meanings of nature. We are 
on the eve of a new spiritual insight into material nature 
as significant in its own way as that spiritual insight into 
man’s moral nature which was the well-spring of the art 
of the renaissance; a vision of the divine immanence not 
alone in human act and experience, but in all the visible 
universe. The training given to our young people should 
be such as will not seal, but open their eyes to this larger 
vision that the age is opening to them. 

Again, the secondary school aims also to benefit soci- 
ety directly and tangibly by preparing its pupils for social 
serviceableness of a higher grade and of a more broadly 
influential character than can be expected of those trained 
only in the elementary schools. In the light of this idea 
of serviceableness, I believe that our secondary schools 
have Lot yet begun to realize the service which art educa- 
tion, rightly understood, can and should render to their 
work. The direction and superintendence of, and the 
personal participation in, art and industrial work of dif- 
ferent kinds constitutes at the present day a field of 
practical usefulness which is at the same time increasing 
in range and remunerative advantages, and which is also 
coming to be more and more attractive to individuals of 
distinct ability. If we consider the amount of time and 
thought which are destined to be given later by the grado- 
ates of these secondary schools to the various branches of 
industrial direction, production, and consumption, it will 
readily be seen that art instruction in these schools is 
actually an economic necessity. 

Whether we look at the question from the standpoint 
of personal culture or of serviceableness in the practical 
employments of life, our conclusions must be the same in 
regard to the importance of the bearing of art on school 
instruction. We have only to look about us for a mo 
ment to realize how large a proportion of the thought and 
effort of the present time is expressing itself through 
scientific invention, engineering and building construction, 
architecture and industry of every sort. The genius of 
the age is intensely practical. And at the same time the 
spiritual life of the age is bringing men more and more 
into an appreciation of the spiritual content of nature; 
toward a realization of the idea of homan brotherhood ; 
toward the working out of practical schemes of social and 
industrial codperation ; toward the actual acceptance and 
fulfilment of that altruistic ideal which has grown more 
and more significant with the passing of centuries. If it 
were possible to stand off at such a distance from our ow? 
time as to see it in due perspective and take it in a8 
whole, I believe we should see that, in spite of blunders 
and retrogressions, we are gradually approaching such 8 
high and true conception of life and such a mastery of 
nature's crude materials and brate forces as must eventt: 
ally express themselves in higher social ideas and achiev: 
ments, which, in turn, will require an art nobler than any 


in the past ; an art which shall be the expression, through 
men’s voluntary labor, of the oneness of humanity and “ 
joy of mutual service. It is for the sake of making © 
generation of our young people readier to contribute to 
ward the building up of that civilization of the fatare 
that art should be more generously recognized in seco” 
dary education. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Caution should be used in requiring pupils to copy 
numbers from the board. It is a difficult matter to keep 
the place in copying long lines of figures. The light is 
not always favorable, and the strain on the eyes and on 
the nervous system may be great. 








ONE DOZEN STATES. 
[Suggested by terms synonymous with their abbreviations. 


ARRANGED BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


- Noah’s refuge. 

. An artist. 

Cause of a physician’s call. 
Part of a musical scale. 
Often grammatically misused 
A degree 

. A Catholic form. 

. The gateway to womanhood. 
. An expression of pleasure or pain. 
10. Mightier than the sword. 

11. What the Chinese ask to do. 
12. To think. 


PROAAT HR wp 





ANSWERS. 
1. Ark. 5. Me. 9. O. 
2. Del. 6 Md. 10. Pen(n). 
8. Ill. 7. Mass. 11. Wash. 
4. La. 8. Mies. 12 Wis. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
HOW OUR PRESIDENT IS ELECTED. 
BY E. W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 
[ meaning, 


how new ones originate, 
usually two or more, 
advantages of this, 





. Democratic, 
Republican, 
Prohibition, 
, ‘ Labor, 
-, | names, 4 minor parties, | People’s, 
3 { Federalists, 
x | Whig, 
& | old parties,  “ American,” 
3 4 | Free-Soil, 
eS | Greenback, 
"3 | national tommittee, 
ay | state central committees, 
management, <{ } and town, 
| minor committees, < district, 
county, 


{ 
brief history of each, 
tariff, 
great questions at i iad silver, 


of the past, = 


slavery. 


{ number, 

appointment, 

present chairmen, 

1 managing, 

ened pone 4 

call national convention, 

4 fix date, 

: select city, 

duties, 4 issue instructions to state committees, 

send speakers and money to doubt- 
ful states, [ uments, 

distribute literature and party doc- 

collect funds. 


different in each party, 

/ several months before election, 
Chicago, 

St. Louis, 

St. Paul. 

four at large from each state, 
[ 

| 

4 

| 


National Committees : 





L 
: 
time, 
place, 

one from each congressional district, 


chosen at conventions, 


alternates. 
P te rary, 
chairman, / seriiel a. 


secretary, 


delegates, 


organization, : 
+ resolutions, 


committtees on / platform, 
presentation of candidates, 
nominating s hes, 
; tT aeialy by states, 
balloting, for president, 
for vice-president, 
| adoption of party platform. 


National Conventions : 





c 


[ letters of acceptance from nominees 
ratification meetings over the coun- 


stump-speaking, [try> 
rallies, 
general campaigning, } torch-light 
parades, 


preliminary, 4 dissemination of literatare, 
discussion of national questions, 
influencing of voters, 

nomination of electors, 

Harrison’s, 1840, 
Lincoln’s, 

Hayes’. 





famous cam- 
*. paigne, 
8 people vote for electors, 
3 { indirectly for the nominee, 
& | first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
‘in each state, 
vote usually as a unit, 
number depends on population. 
; as many as there are senators and 
representatives, 
qualifications, 
fifteen in Massachusetts, 
thirty-six in New York, 
meets in each state in December, 
vote for the candidates, 
result sent to Washington, 
| official announcement, 
in case of a tie house elects, 
popular vote of defeated candidate may exceed that 
of the prosident-elect. 


{ Washington, 





electors, 





electoral 
college, 








New York, 
has been held at Philadelphia, 
4th of March. 

{ oath, 


administered by chief justice, 
witnessed by retiring president, 


Inauguration : 





address, 
| description of ceremonies. 
if { members of cabinet, 
| ministers to foreign countries, 
appointments, consuls, 
postmasters, 
3 | to supreme court, 
& 4 examine bills, a. 


messages and recommendations to congress, 
call special sessions of congress, 

receiving and entertaining visitors, 

| command all armies of the United States. 


{ four years, 








> Washington, 
Ly two terms, sion 

= Grant, ete., 
"2 | $50,000 per year, 

} { month ? 

S | amount per week ? 

E day? 

& | house rent free, 


| Queen Victoria’s salary ? 


name of present incumbent, 
acting president when ? 
| becomes president when ? 


{ selected by president, 

eight members, 

salary, 

secretary of state (Gresham), 
secretary of treasury (Carlisle), 
secretary of war (Lamont), 
secretary of navy (Hilary), 
secretary of interior (Smith), 
secretary of agriculture (Morton), 
secretary of law (Olney), 
secretary of the mails (Bissell), 


distinguished cabinet officers, 


.. { qualifications, 

3 presides over senate, 
3 duties, no vote, 

s } not important, 

a, } salary, 

8 

KX 








Cabinet : 
otua 


Webster, 
Blaine. 

Presidential candidates are not always selected because 
of ability, patriotism, or statesmanship. It is good party 
tactics to choose one from a doubtful, or “close,” state, 
that the electoral vote may be secured. The national 
committee usually designates the locality from which the 
candidate must come, and not infrequently names the 
one whom it deems strong enough to carry his own state. 
Indiana was uncertain, but Mr. Harrison carried it in 
1888, and was elected. 

New York’s electoral vote is large, numbering thirty- 
six, and the party that gets it is fortunate. It is always 
difficult to predict what this state will do. As Mr. 
Cleveland was strong enough in 1892, he was successful. 
It would seem that, in a thoroughly democratic nation, 
the rulers ought to be directly chosen by the people, on 





the plurality basis. As it is in our country, the popular 
vote stands for naught. The voice of the people is not 
obeyed — the successful candidate sometimes having 
thousands of votes less than his vanquished rival. 

The method of election seems complex, but it becomes 
clear when the entire process is followed from the nom- 
ination, instruction, and election of the electors, to the 
meeting of the electoral college and the official vote 
taken. Who recounts votes at Washington? Name the 
presidents in order. How many presidents have we had ? 
Name two who were poor ; two who were rich when young ; 
two who had little education at school; two who attended 
college; two who were assassinated ; those who died in 
office; the one to whom a third term was offered; those 
who served two terms; president elected by the house. 
“Who was Tippecanoe”? “Old Hickory”? “Old 
Rough and Ready”? ‘The Bachelor President” ? 
“The Rail Splitter”? “The Martyr President ” ? 
‘“‘The Father of His Country”? ‘The Sage ef Mon 
tecello ” ? 

Oar country is a republic, with a government based on 
a constitution drawn up by representatives of the people 
themselves. Its history goes back to 1776. No law 
makers were more devoted to principles, or moved by 
deeper convictions, none were more rugged and severe, 
none more incorruptible, than those who assembled in 
that year, triamphing in their finished work of 1787. 

The English government is constitutional in form, but 
of freedom there was none prior to 1215, when “ Magna 
Charta” was granted. It is to this the sturdy English 
yeoman points with pride. 

Monarchical rule prevails in Europe, but in its midst 
the valiant Swiss rejoices in his birthright — liberty. 
At his fireside he repeats the story of Tell, instilling into 
the hearts of his children that patriotism and love of 
country of the olden time, just as we recount the deeds of 
Washington in Valley Forge, Patnam leaving his plough, 
Perry on Lake Erie, or Sheridan in the valley of the 
Shenandoah. 

Traveling eastward through Europe, we find kings and 
emperors becoming czars, and czars becoming despots, 
ending in the absolutisms of the Orient Sturdy yeomen 
and peasants lose their claims to manhood in serfdom and 
slavery. 

Bartholdi has symbolized our continent as the light of 
the world. Its torch of liberty glows brighter and 
brighter, as it is borne on high. It teaches not intoler- 
ance, exclusiveness, power, or conquest. It stands for 
the home, the fireside, the family; for humanity, uni 
versal suffrage, equality, freedom, and justice. 





A STUDY OF HAMLET. 
BY CAROLINE ©. ROSS. 
Analysis I. 

Taking each scene separately give the following par- 
ticulars: Place, plot, connection, motive, scenic effect. 

By plot is meant the story of the scene; by motive, 
the author’s purpose in using the particular facts therein 
exhibited ; by scenic effect, the emotions excited in the 
minds of the audience. Place and connection explain 
themselves ; though it ought, perhaps, to be said, that 
connection reaches out a hand in both directions, — to 
that which goes before and that which comes after. To 
illustrate, I give the analysis of Act I., Scene 1: 

Place: Platform outside the castle. 

Plot: We meet the ghost of the king and learn of the 
preparations for war with Norway. 

Connection : Introductory, preparatory to Scene 2. 

Motive: To strike the keynote of the whole play, — 
“ T am sick at heart.” 

Scenic effect: Awe, mingled with expectant curiosity. 

Analysis II. 


Character Study — Horatio: Show by quotations from 
the play that Horatio is skeptical ; scholarly ; precise in 
his statements ; a courtier, well-informed in state matters ; 
a faithfal friend, interested, sympathetic, lovable, willing 
to sacrifice his own inclinations ; brave; poor; a man of 
good judgment; a man who thoroughly understands the 
art of minding his own business ; trustworthy. 

Remember that we judge a person by his words, his 
deeds, and by what others say of him. Study especially 
Act I., Act III. Scene 2, Act V. Do not limit your- 
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selves to the qualities soggested above, but be ready to 
suggest others. In every case, support your position by 


quotations. : 

Hamlet: Note carefully all that can be found about 
Hamlet previous to his interview with the ghost What 
can be found in regard to his personal appearance, age, 
intellect, affections, ambitions, tastes? What change may 
be noticed after his interview with the ghost? How do 
you explain his conduct to Ophelia? To Polonius? To 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern? To the king and queen ? 
How does his conduct when alone, or with Horatio, com- 
pare with his conduct in company of any of the above- 
named persons? What change do you notice after Ham- 
let’s return from his voyage? How do you explain it? 
Is the outcome of the play satisfactory or unsatisfactory ? 
Why? Can you suggest any other ending equally ar- 
tistic? What, on the whole, is the impression produced 
by the character of Hamlet? What three views of his 
conduct may be taken? Reasons for each? What les- 
son, if any, did Shakespeare wish to teach ? 

Laertes: Compare Hamlet and Laertes. What points 
of similarity in their situations? What points of differ- 
ence? Contrast their manner of procedure What is 
the effect of placing the two characters side by side? 
Make a list of all the qualities belonging to Laertes 

Ophelia: How do you think of her? Personal ap- 
pearance, age, previous life, character of court. Is she 
docile? High-spirited? Why does not Hamlet tell her 
his trouble and let her help him bear it? Are you sure 
she loved Hamlet? What evidence have you? What 
makes her insane? How does the queen regard her? 
Does Ophelia’s sad end seem a necessary con<¢ quence ? 

Polonius : What characteristics are displayed in his 
advice to Laertes? To Ophelia? What by his readi- 
ness to tell the king his supposed discovery ? What by 
the manner of the telling? What by Hamlet’s evident 
feeling toward him? What by his treatment of Hamlet ? 
What do the king and qaeen think of him? What char- 
acteristics are shown in his directions to Reynaldo? In 
his advice to the king and queen? What do you think 
of his fate ? 

King. What is Hamlet's opinion of the king? How 
far is it to be trusted? Enumerate the base actions of 
the king. Give all his redeeming qualities. Show how 
his plots against Hamlet grow out of his previous crimes. 
Describe his fate. 

Queen: In what respect is the queen a guilty woman ? 
In what commonplace? Weak? Was she accessory to 
the murder of her husband? Is she accessory to the 
plots against Hamlet? What are her feelings toward 
Hamlet? Toward Ophelia? What shows her a gossip ? 
What redeeming qualities has she? 

Rosencrantz and Gildenstern: Can you individualize 
them? Prove that they played a double part. Prove 
that they know the contents of the royal commission. 
Their fate. 

Analysis III, 

Select and commit to memory passages remarkable for 
beauty of thought; for beauty of imagery; for truth ; 
for adaptation to the character of the speaker ; for strong 
feeling; for tender emotion; for quotable lines; for 
coloring ; for form. 


Analysis IV. 


Give quotations containing obsolete words; words 
whose meanings have changed ; transitive verbs formed 
from intransitive; verbs from nouns and adjectives. 
Note changes in pronunciation, in accent. Note peculiar- 
ities of grammatical construction, allusions to historic 
facts and by-gone customs. Observe the abundance of 
legal terms. Examine the imagery, noting the mixed 
metaphors. 

Analysis V. 

What part of the play is written in poetic form? What 
part in prose? Account for this. What is the regular 
metrical structure ? 

Give examples of end-stopped lines. Of run-on lines. 
Of light endings. Of weak endings. Of double or fem- 
inine endings. Advantages of thus varying the verse. 
What internal evidence is thus afforded as to the time 
when the play was written ? 

General Questions. 

Date of Play — Sources of Plot: At what point does 

the interest reach its climax? What is the office of the 


Shost ? Show the art used in its introduction. in making 
its appearance credible. Why could not Hamlet have 
found out the trath in some other equally effective way ? 
How much does the supernatural enhance the general 
effect? How far cxplain Hamlet’s difficulties? Com- 
pare the ghost on the platform with the ghost in the closet 
scene; with the ghost in Macbeth Compare the influ. 
ence of the ghost in Hamlet with the influence of the 
witches in Macbeth. Justify the remark that the play of 
Hamlet best shows the universality of Shakespeare’s 
genius. 

Before making any of these analyses, it is recommended 
that the entire play be read at least once, and, if possible, 
aloud, to get some idea of the whole before beginning 
upon the study of parts. 


FOR GUIDANCE OF PUPILS’ READING. 


BY WINIFRED P. STONE. 


The amount of reading done by pupile, both the bright 
and the dull ones, has often been a surprise to me. Al- 
most invariably that reading has appeared to be unguided. 
How to direct it skilfully is a difficult problem. One 











Lucy Lakcom, 
{From Addison’s ‘‘ Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and Diary.’’} 


solution has proved satisfactory to me in many cases, 
though at times a perfect failure. It is this: Assign to 
three or five pupils the same subject for a short essay, 
and tell them to read a certain book for help in writing 
that essay. Anything ander the name of help is wel- 
comed by those about to write a “dreaded ” composition, 
—work which, after all, they do rather enjoy. By the 
teacher’s knowledge of the characters of the pupils, 
books likely to be of interest to the different groups may 
easily be selected, and their enthusiasm is quickly roused. 
Partly because the rest of the class have enjoyed their 
own assignments and partly because of the contagion of 
enthusiasm, they soon become eager to read all those 
books. 

A most excellent scholar once said to me; ‘ Why are 
standard authors always so dull?” And dull they must 
have been to her, because she had stumbled upon some- 
thing beyond her every time and with every different au 
thor. Later, she regularly came to me to tell her some 
book, “ half so good as the last one ’’—a standard book, 
too. 

For carrying out this plan the following subjects are 
suggested : — 

1. My First and Last Cigar. 
Nicotine.”’) 

2. Anecdotes of a Dog,— illustrating love, faithful- 
ness, and obedience. (Dr John Brown’s “ Rab and His 
Friends.”’) 

3. Recollections of My Youth,—born in 1763. 
(Charles Carleton Coffin’s “ Boys of ’76.’’) 

4. The Ideal Farmer. (Emerson's“AmericanScholar.”) 


(Barrie’s “ My Lady 


5. Two Scenes in the Life of Grant : — 
1. A Boy at Galena. 
2. Head of the Army at Chattanooga 
sonal Memoirs of U. S. Grant.”) 
6. “A Little Journey in the World.” (Based on 
Trench on “ Words introduced by Commerce.”’) 
7. Pastimes of a Country Gentleman in the Seven- 
teenth Century. (‘Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.’’) 
8. Prejudice against the Jews. (Scott’s ‘“ Ivanhoe.”’) 
9. The People of Pompeii, their Life and their Cas- 
toms. (Bulwer Lytton’s “Last Days of Pompeii.”’) 
10. The Spirit of the English in the Days of Eliza. 
béth. (Charles Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho.’’) 


(‘* Per- 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


There is nothing supernatural about the editorial col- 
umns of a daily, or even a weekly, newspaper. Edito- 
rials differ from other parts of a paper just as opinions 
differ from facts. If this is the difference between 
mind and matter, can we be certain which is the su- 
perior? The editorial is the opinion of the paper, and 
its virtue is in the fact that it is written by some one 
whose business it is to form opinions. The opinion is not 
necessarily that of the writer, but it is a statement of 
what represents the policy of the paper. It may be that 
this is expected to be the opinion which agrees most 
nearly with what is acceptable to and believed by the 
majority of the regular readers of the paper. 

The editorial writer is very often not the editor of the 
paper. The function of the editor is to shape and direct 
the policy of the paper, to see that it is filled with suf- 
ficient matter, of the proper sort, suited to the readers to 
whom the paper caters. The editor supervises the edi- 
torial columns just as he does the otber portions of the 
piper Even on smaller papers, where such complete 
division of labor is impossible, many of the editorials are 
very often written outside the office, by men who are 
more specially acquainted with special facts, interests, or 
movements than the editor can pretend to be. This talk 
about a subsidized press, under the control of moneyed 
interests, merely means that those who control the press 
are, in some instances, willing to sell space in the edito- 
rial colamns, just as space is sold in the avowedly adver- 
tising columns, to enable interested parties to advocate or 
to oppose the things in which they are interested, on one 
side or the other. 

Very often the editorial opinions of a paper take all 
their virtue from the personality of the editor. This is 
especially true of the weekly papers. The New York 
Sun is merely a reflection of Charles A Dana. Every 
one is expected to know that Mr. Dana writes the edito- 
rials of the Sun, and that is why a great many people 
buy his paper. When we happen to know that Mr. 
Dana is in Norway, in search of a midnight sun (no allu- 
sion to the present condition of Mr. Dana’s Tammany 
Hall pets was originally intended by this), and the edito- 
rials in his paper continue to express the vigorous, in. 
cisive opinions which come from his pen, we feel sure 
that these still represent what Mr. Dana would have said 
if he was in New York, and so we continue to read the 
Sun, in order to find out what Mr. Dana thinks. It was 
the same way with the New York Tribune. For years 
the Tribune represented the personality of Horace 
Greeley, and when everybody knew that Mr. Greeley 
was dead, they still read the 7ribune to find out what he 
would have thought and said. 

For “Timely Topics,” the point is that we must not 
read editorials in order to have our opinions made for us, 
but in order to learn what are the opinions of other peo- 
ple. In politics, there is no use in knowing who writes 
the editorials, because these are to be accepted as the ex 
parte statements of one side or the other. Thus, we have 
to read the opposition paper in order to find out the line 
of attack from which our own side has to be defended. 
When we study history, it is necessary to find out how 
the ideas of each side originate, how they grow and 
change from one position to another, and, perhaps, how 
far each side was justified in its contention. The history 
of ideas, of political principles, and the like, is one of the 
most interesting and most important parts of the whole 
subject of history. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Selden L. Whitcomb, A M. With an introdaction by Bran- 
der Matthews 285 pp. Price, $1.25 
In the namerous qaeries presented to the editor of the Jour- 

NAL daring the past few years, no one question bas been gv fre- 
qaent as '' Where Can I Fiod a Caronological Oatline of American 
Literatare ?"’ There have been several lesser works of this kind, 
bat no other has fallen under our eyes that begins to be as complete 
as this. Oae does not need to agree with the author's initial agser- 
tion, that ebronology is the backbone of history, to appreciate that 
it ia highly important to have at hand a book of ready referance in 
which he can see at a glance every Jeading American book on litera- 
ture published io each year since 1603, and is connection with it 
the biographical dates of the authors, the literary works published 
that year, the important literary works of foreign countries, and 
the important his:orical events of that year. 

For illustration : [a 1608, John Smith wrote “True Relation of 
Sach Occaurrences,’’ eto. ; that year Sackville died; Milton was 
born; Beaumont’+ ‘* Philaster’’ wae acted; Shakespeare wrote 
“ Kwg Lear’’: Qaebeo was founded. 

We turn to 1708: Ebenezer Cook, gentleman, wrote ‘‘A Vovage 
to Maryland’’; Cotton Matner, ‘* The Conseqaences of the Pre- 
vailiog Abuse of Ram’’; [ocrease Mather wrote ‘Sermons Relat- 
ing to a Comiog Reformation of the Charch.’? That year Ez skiel 
Cheever died; Js0e Colman was born; in Eogland, Swift wrote his 
argument agemet abolishing Christianity; William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, was born; battle of Ood+narde occurred. In 1806, Jobn 
Qainey Adame published his *' Boylston Oratione”; Franklin’s 
works were published ip three volumes; Liadley Marray published 
his ‘* English Reader” ; Noah Webster's dictionary was firet pub- 
lished; Edwin Forrest, Charles F. Hoffmann, and N P Willis 
were born. In England, Kirke White died; John Stusrt Mill was 
born; Coleridge's ‘‘ Chriatabel,’’ Moore’s ‘* Odes and Epistles,”’ 
and Scott’s ‘‘ Ballads’”’ were published. Io that year the Boston 
Athen@am was founded; the battle of Jena occurred; the Berlin 
Decree was issued, and Pitt died. 

Io 1871, Louisa M. Alcott wrote ‘‘ Little Men’’; Bryant pab- 
lished hie ** Translation of the Odyssey’’; John Barroughs wrote 
‘* Wake Robin’’; James Freeman Clark, *‘ The Ten Great Ra- 
ligiona’’; Eggleston, ‘* Tee Hoosier Schoolmaster’’; Greeley, 
“ What I Koow About Farming’’; Edward Everet: Hale, ‘‘ Ups 
and Downs’’; Bret Harte, ** East and West Poems’’ ; Hawthorne, 
‘* Septimus Felton’’ ; Harriet Beecher S owe, “Sam Lawaon’s Fire- 
side Stories’’?; Bavard Taylor, ** Translation of Faust’’; Trow- 
bridge, ‘‘ Coupon Bonds"’ ; and Walt Whitman, ‘‘ After All, Not to 
Create Only.’”’ Ino England appeared Darwin's “ Descent of 
Man’’; ‘* George Eliot’s ** Middlemarch’’; Lord Lytton’s '‘ The 
Coming Race’’; Meredith’s ** Harry Richmond ’’ ; Raskin’s ‘‘ Fors 
Clavigeara.”’ 

Space forb'ds us to m»ntion the biography and historical events 
of the year; we have given enough to show what an exbauatless 
storehouse of important literary facts the volume is. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, New York. 


THe Century Cycioprepia or Names’ By Benjamin 
E. Smith. Siz:, style, and binding same as the famous Century 
Dictionary. 

Thie is a pronouncing and etymological dictionary of all the 
desirable nsmes in geography, biography, mythology, history, eth- 
nology, art, arct logy, fistion, etc., etc. Ove of the chisf attrac- 
tions of this volame, which is in the same type, binding, and gen- 
eral style ae the six volumes of the Century Dictionary, is the fact 
that it is alphabeticslly arranged in one group, so that one does not 
need to look in eigbt diffsrent departments, nor does he have to go 
to different volumes. I+ is a biographical, geographical, mythologi- 
cal, historical, ethnological, and archwological gez-tteer all in one. 
lt is the latest and best work on the orthography of tens of thou- 
sande of proper names, it is a pronouncing dictionary of such names, 
and it is an encyclopedia of universal knowledge about all conceiva- 
ble names in thesa half-dozen departments of knowledge. 

The work is so broad in its scope that it treats of races and 
tribes, mythological and legendary pereons and places. characters 
aud objecta in fiction, stars and constellations, notable buildings and 
arches Jogical monuments, works of art, institutions, academies, 
universities, clubs, historical events, wars, battles, treaties, conven- 
tions, sects, parties, noted streets, squares, books, plays, operas, 
war versels, yachts, horses, etc. No book has ever been published 
that was so valuable and so eignificant a departure for the accom- 
modation of the scholar, the student, and the general reader. It is 
not the least important feature that it is all in one volume of 1,085 
three-column pages. 

Here are a few of the characteristic words: Barker’s Robin 
Adair, R>bin Hood, Bret Harte, Buchaneers, Mugwumps, ‘** Ben 
Har,’’ Bellamy’s ** Looking Backward.’’ ** Robert Elemere,’’ Tam- 
many Hall, Carroll D Wright, W. T. Harris, the Valkyrie and 
Volunteer, Sunol, Maud S., and Electioneer. 


GINN & CO., Boston. 
SELECTIONS FROM Ruskin. By Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, 

Boston. 441 pp. Price, $1.10. 

It is impossible to say all that one would like to say of this 
volume of selected essays and letters from the writings of John 
Ruskin, Similar collections on thelogical and the like, already 
exist, and there is room for others. Ruskin, more than almost 
any other writer of the passing generation, possessed the qualities 
which need to be taught the coming generation. Everything 
which can aid in bringing Ruskin to the notice of younger readers 
must be encouraged. At best he is a writer whom most people 
will have to be educated up to, and one whom few will read unless 
taught how to read him, enjoy him, and learn from him. Mrs. 
Hofford has selected with considerable discrimination some of the 
best passages from Ruskin’s works, and in most cases has taken 
passages of sufficient length to preserve the beauty and the 
strength of the thought and its expression. Mrs. Hofford is a 
teacher of experience, and is undoubtedly well aware of the 
amount of explanation which these passages require, in order to 
make them intelligible. Ruskin’s meaning is not always as sure 
a8 one might long for, az ideal, bat it is questionable whether the 
introductions and the annotations which have been provided to 
make the meaning of these selections plain are wholly necessary. 
Mr. Raskin was not the most practical of men, but granting thie 
it may be doubted whether he would have welcomed an edition of 
his works in which the reader was told beforehand what the main 
trend of the thonght was to be, and was reminded that he should 
know who Virgin wae, and in what chapter in Matthew may be 
found the reference to a certain sum of thirty pieces. Unques- 
tionably it is a good thing to send young people to the Bibje, and 
presumably these references are given here with the design of 
having them looked up, but, unforiunately, it is one of the latest 
discoveries of pedagogical science that pupils have a certain 
Prejadice againat following the directions of text-books. Raakin 


is hardly the author to inspire one with a reverence for the old 
ways of doing things, and it is the more surprising to find one who 
showe in her admirable introduction to the whole volame of selec- 
tions, and by the excellent choice of the selections reprinted here, 
80 thorough and extended an #cqoaaintance with Ruskin’s writings, 
adopied the practice of editing the selections down to pupils — 
granting that the pupils with whom he desires to use thie volame 
of Ruskin have not the fand of general information which the 
notes are intended to supply. This same general information is 
not the aim which the teacher should have in view io reading Ras- 
kin with her pupile. Correlation is a mighty word, but this sort of 
correlation has dominated annotated text- books too long already, 
Fortunately or unfortunately, pupils are not given to over mach 
attention to tex:-book aids, and teachers of literature will fiod 
this an admirable selection of Raskin’s writings, giving a good 
outline of bis strong, broad, fine philosophy, the doctrine of good- 
nese and of being good, and some of the moat charming pieces of 
his literary workmanship. Like everythiog that bears the new 
sign of the Atber 21m Press, the book is one which is a pleasure 
to handle and to read. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 


Tue Last Lear. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. _II- 
Justrated by George Wharton Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith. 
In holiday attire. Prioe, $1 50. 

Of the poem there is no occasion to speak. I: is one of the most 
touching ever written by the great American poet. But of the il- 
lastrations and artistic designs, of which every page has a sample, 
too much cannot be said. There are full page pictures illastrating 
the lines :— 

‘* But now he walks the streets.” 

“ The streets.” 

‘*The mossy marbles rest ” 

‘“* The lips that he has prest.” 

** In their bloom.” 

‘‘ And the names he loved to hear 

Have been : arved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 

**On the tomb.” 

‘My grandmamma has said, 

Poor old lady, she is dead, 
Long ago.” 

** Like a rose in the snow.” 

“In the snow.” 

* But now his nose js thin, 

And it rests upon his chin, 
Like a staff.’’ 

‘The old three-cornered hat, 

And the breeches and all that, 
Are so queer.”’ 

“ Tf I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree, 
In the spring.”’ 

* The last leaf upon the tree.” 

“In the spring.” 

* The old forsaken bough.” 

These illustrations are exquisite art and rare historical illumina- 
tions; but in addition to this there are ecores of the most deinty 
artistic touches in border, and apparently strong designs are given 
in every nook and corner with prose and poetry. The book con- 
tains in addition to the poem end its illustrations an autograph 
letter written by Dr. Holmes on the 12:h of last Joly, regarding 
the poem. It contains also four pages, the history of the poem, 
written by Dre. Holmes in Jaly, 1885. Paper, type, prees work, 
binding, everything that art can do has been done to make this a 
popular tribute to the memory of D:. Holmes. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


Firsr Latin Reapineas. By Robert Arrowsmith and 
George M. Whicher. Cloth. 304 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Supplementary reading in Latin is now a3 much of a fashion and 

of a necessity as in Knglieh, and the demand for miscellaneous se- 

lections adapted to the companionship of the regular work in Latin 
i3 so great that publishers ar: pleased to heed. The American Book 

Company has not ben slow to select experts who are able to pre- 

sent for classroom use precisely what the enterprising, modern 

teacher most desires. 

The work in Latin and Greek needs enriching as much as the 
work of the grammar school ever did. There has been as much 
markiog time in reading Cz jar and Cicero as there ever was in arith- 
metic and geography. The secondary school teachers are very 
hearty in their appreciation of the demand for re arrangement, and 
sre welcoming the material with which to enrich their work in the 
ancient languages. 

This work contains seventy-ee-en selections from Eutropins, 
Cornelius Nepos, C:ar’s Gallic Wars, Aulus,Geliias, Cicero, and 
Livy. Only those paragraphs are chosen that have life, spirit, in- 
terest. The reaps are abundant and excellent; the illustrations 
sre helpfal; the vocabulary is complete, and the notes are ample. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Boston. 


Beacon Licuts or Patriotism ; or Historic Incentives 
to Virtue and Good Citizsnship, dedicated to the American youth. 
By Genera! Henry B. Carrington. Cioth, 443 pp. Latroduc- 
tory price, 72 cents. 

General Carrington is the best equipped man in America for the 
preparation of a book of highly literary patriotic seisstions. He 
is one of the few men living who was closely associated with Wash- 
ington Ieving. He has led a more or less defined literary lite for 
more than half a century. He was a gallant commander in the 
civil war. Has spent most of his life in the regular army. Since 
he has been on the retired list he has given several years to the 
school book business. He has been an elcquent patriotic orator, 
and a fairly prolific poet. The publishers have presented this 
work in a most attractive style. The book contains 270 of the best 
selections from all climes and times for 72 cents, or about four 
selections for a cent, and they have done this without redacing the 
quality of the book, or the size and clearness of the type. We 
heard three different girls in as many different grades in school, say 
separately as they picked it up and saw what it was: ‘* Why, this 
is jast what I want; jast what my teacher wants ” We suspect 
a million American echoel children would say the same. 





LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN OSTON. 


A GroarRaPHIcCAL ReapER; OR, Pen PICTURES IN 
GrocrRaPHy. By William W. Rupert. Cloth,33lpp. Price, 
65 cents. 

The best proof of the growth of the departmental phase of sup- 
plementary reading is the number and elegance of the geographical 
readers, of which the latest and one of the best is this by Saperio- 
tendent Rupert of Pottstown, Pa Mr. Rapert is one of the su- 
perintendents who keeps closely in touch with the work that is 
being done in every grade, and he'is in the habit of providing every 
latest and best thing required by his teachers. There have been a 
variety of geographical readers, each of which has met the idea of 
a class of teachers, but all combined have left « fisld uncaltivated, 
that men like Me. Rapert consider truly important. We doubt if 
any man in this country could have met this desire more skilfally 


than he has done. More than one third of the book is devoted to 
America, beginning with a fine portrait of the author of ‘* Amer- 
ica,’’ accompanied by the hymn. The selections are by masters, 
so that the child not only learna of America, and all other countries 
as well, but in learning is reading good literature. The selections 
are from such worké as Dr. Barrows’ ‘' United States of Yesterday 
avd To-morrow,’”’ Hon. W. D. Kelley’s “‘ The Old South and the 
New,’’ George M. Barbour’s *‘ Fiorida for Tourists. lovalids, and 
Settlers,’ Allan Forman’s ‘* City of Sea shells,’ W. Hosea Bal- 
loo’s ** All Arouod Lake Superior,’ U. S. Senator Farwell’s 
** Tribate to Chicago.”? Eogens V. Smalley’s *' Fiour Mills of Mia- 
neapolis,’’ Davie’ ‘* Great lowa Farm Roagion,’? Codman’s ‘* Toe 
Round Trip,’? Hamil‘on Wick's *‘ Opening of Oklahoma’’ Wil- 
liam M. ‘J hayer’s ‘* Marvele of the New West,’’ Shields’ *‘ Cenis- 
ing in the Cascades,’ Van Dyke's ** Southern California,’’? R »bin- 
ioson’s * The Great Fur Land,’”? M. M. Ballou’s ** Dae Souch,’’ 
David A. Wells’ **Stady of Mexico,’’ Helen J. Sanborn’s “Winter 
in Central America and New Mexico,’ Conkling’s *' Mexico and 
the Mexcans,’”’ Fiet her’a * B sz1 and the Brazilians,’’ Herbert 
W. Smith’s “ Braz},’' Vincent’s ‘Ia and About South Amer- 
ica,’’ William E. Cagties’ “Ao Ex:raordinary Repablic.’ Dixie’s 
“Across Pstagonia,"’ Cartier’ ‘‘ Laad of the Nuniliat,’’ George 
Kennan’s G-ntury articles, Didier’s *‘Scotia's Fair Capital,’ Da 
Amicis’ ** Hollend and Its People,’’ and many others. 

Oce advantage that these selections have over some of the articles 
and works from which they are copied is, that thus foot-notes, 
oe date, and definite fact has been brought to the latest census 

gures. 


LONGMANS GREEN, & CO., New York. 


An EnaiisH GRAMMAR AND ANALYsiIs__ By. G. Steele. 

300 pp. Price, $1 25. 

It ie not necessary to sffirm that there is a strong reaction of the 
tendency to modern ‘‘Janguage lessons.’’ It is suffisient to say 
that the idea represented by such lessons has not captured the 
entire country; and while fora little time many committees held 
their breath and did nothing, thinking they might be forced to 
accept the language lessons, there are now multitudes of commit- 
tees that have fully decided that it will be some time before they 
introduce language lessons, and thsy are demanding a modernized 
text-book on grammar and syntax, sach as Longmans, Green, & 
Co., present in this book by a lecturer on science and methods on 
the echool board of London. This is an admirable presentation of 
all the material reqaired of the modern grammar. With good 
methods, there is just enough of the new in phraseology, in elimi- 
nation, and modifi:ation, to make it new in every sense, and ther 
is jast enough of the ‘' good and true”’ to satisfy the believers 
the strength of the time-honored grammar. 


CHARLE3 SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Tue MAKING OF THE OnI0 VALLEY States, 1660-1837. 
By Samuel Adama Drake. Illustrations and maps. 269 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

It is as unfortunate as it is unreasonable that so large a part of 
the attention of historians, and especially the historiane of the 
echoole, has been given and ie still, to the settlement and wars of 
the thirteen original colonies. The settlement and development 
of the Ohio Valley states had as much to do with the msking of 
America in all her modern glory as the colonise did in the forma- 
tion of the Union. There is as much that is fascinating, suggestive, 
and inspiring io the winning of the Ohio Valley as in the settle- 
ment of the Atlantic colonies. It is a matter for congratulation 
that Mr. Drake has given the schools a book on the Ohio Valley 
that can be profitably and enjoyably studied, that can be used in 
supplementary reading with the best results. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tue Teacuers’ Mentor. No. 9 of Standard Teachers’ 

Library. Paper, pp, 121. Price, 50 cents, 

An unworthy subject for one of the best books of the year. 
There are here gathered four of the best monographs ever written 
for teachers. Buckham’s ‘' First Steps in Teaching,’’ Hunting- 
ton’s ‘* Unconecious Tuition,’ Fitch’s ‘‘ Art of Questioning,’’ and 
Fitch’s ‘* Art of Sscuring Attention.’’ The first is a gem of the 
first order; the second is probably the best single essay on teaching 
ever written ; while the other two are the two best chapters ever writ- 
ten by one of the few really great educational writers. It is unforta- 
nate that in some way the name could not have given a hint at the 
wealth of ‘‘ best things ’’ to be found in the fifty cent volame. 








LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Boys’ Own GuipE To Fisuina. By John Harrington 
Keene. Illustrated by eighty-two diagrams by Lowis E. Shanks. 
200 pp. Prize, $1.50 
The ‘‘ Boys’ Own Gaide to Fishing’’ is abounding with enter- 

tainment for tha long winter evenings, and with instruction that 

will add much to the summer’s favorite sport. Fishing, ite man- 
ner, means, and conditions, for all seasons of the year, is presented 
both by description and by diagram, by a professional fisherman. 

Not only the boys, but elder lovers of angling as well will enjoy 

the book. 


Broraer AGAINsT BROTHER continues the serial of ad- 
vantures of “The Biue and the Gray,’’ ae narrated by Oliver 
Optic. This volame is the fi st of the army series, or ‘‘ The Blue 
and the Gray on Land.”’ 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Boston. 


Tue Bortprna or Coaracter. By J. R. Miller, D. D 

Cloth. 275 pp. Price, $1.25 

“The Buildiog of Character’’ is, has always been, and always 
will be the greatest interest of the home, the echool, and the state. 
The best thought of America is very generally of the opinion that 
the highest character is built by the every-day application in early 
life of Christian principle. Mr. Miller most certainly believes this, 
and his book presents in a practical way sensible views of character 
building under such ioflasnces. It is wholesome, inspiring, ep)joy- 
able, and, withal, tastefully bound. 





T. NELSON & SONS, NEw YoRE. 


Favorite Fasres AND Storirs Anout ANIMALS. 

Profusely illustrated. 128 pp. 

There are gathered in this volame 206 fables and stories about 
animals, most of which are illustrated. There can be no question 
about the enjoyment of a class that hae the privilege of reading 
these classic stories. It is not easy to account for the faecination 
there is in fables for adults as well as children. They really set 
forth haman nature in the most amusing and entertaining form. 
More and more are the ancient mythe, fables, and etories becoming 
the supplementary reading of the schoole, snd they will be taken 
in their old-time garb rather than in new dress. No one hase yet 
succeeded io retaining the fascination of the clarsic fables in new 


dress. 
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Tue schools must be more and more a humanizing 
agency. 

Scoot life should be pleasurable, but it must be 
profitable. 


NoveMBER is the month for teaching of nuts and 
grains, of seeds and tropical fruits. 


THERE may be too much memorizing of rules, but nct 
of appreciated masterpieces in literature. 


An “educator ” is as valuable in his place as a teacher, 
but the teacher’s mission is every bit as high. 


PRINCIPLES of teaching are of a higher order of peda- 
gogical activity than methods, and methods than devices. 


EveEN in the lower grammar grades there is a radically 
different aim in the training through arithmetic, language, 
and science. 

Wuart children will dois of greater moment than what 
they will know, ard what they will de is of greater sig- 
nificance than either. 

No oral teaching can be substituted for text-books, 
neither can text-books be substituted for oral teaching. 
They are companions. 








THE SAN FRANCISCO ELECTION. 


The San Francisco election was one of the surprises of 
election day. While the country went overwhelmingly 
Republican, and while California joined in the national 
sentiment of the day generally, the metropolis of the 
coast elected A. J. Moulder, the Democratic candidate 
for superintendent. At the last election John Swett was 
elected on the Republican ticket by 11,000 plurality, 
leaving his Democratic opponent scarcely a body guard. 
This year the party was so conficent of success that it 
‘tarned him down” and nominated Hon. Charles S. 
Young, formerly state superintendent of Nevada, who 


bad letters of endorsement from Col. F. W. Parker, N. 
C. Dougherty, of Peoria; President F. W. Gansaulas, H. 
A. Wise, of Baltimore; ex-Commissioner N. H. R. Daw- 
son, W. E. Sheldon, W. B. Powell, H. W. Compton, of 
Toledo, and other leading edacational men. Mr. 
Moulder has been city superintendent, and the teachers, 
with great unanimity, asserted themselves, championed 
Mr. Moulder, and selected a teachers’ ticket from the 
regular party tickets, and Mr. Moalder’s election was 
largely due to this, and nine of their candidates for the 
school board were elected. Dr. Clinton, who has been 
specially courageous on some matters, was triumphantly 
elected. We have never known teachers to be so prom- 
inent a factor, so outspoken in their opinion, or so united 
in their action. It is needless to say that there has been 
great rejoicing the past week. 








PEDAGOGICAL INVESTIGATION. 


“The one test of scientific troth is that it shall bear 
unlimited and untrammeled investigation.” This is the 
atterance of the president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. No truth has ever suffered 
from such investigation; none ever will. Every truth 
has been enriched by it. The wheat is enhanced in value 
with each winnowing. It is always a temptation to in 
crease the weight of coal by an occasional right-sized 
stone that soon colors itself like the coal, but it soon dis- 
counts the price of the coal itself. The Bible has been 
enriched and its value heightened by every winnowing 
that science has brought to it. 

The public schools and practical and professional peda- 
gogy have nothing to fear, but much to hope for, from 
the keenest scientific investigation. Thev have had too 
little of it. They have been so idolized that the chaff has 
been as choice as the kernel, the blackened stone as the 
combustible coal. Tradition has weakened the apprecia- 
tion of the best work by destroying the discriminating 
power of the public. We have too few scientific tests of 
phases of school work. We dread them. We are as 
timid as conservative forces have always been of scientific 
investigation. We learn little from the experience of the 
ages. We dread to subject traditions t» the untrammeled 
and unlimited investigations of science. The schools and 
schoolmen ought to welcome it, but they will not. It 
would not be human nature if they did. Bat the investi- 
gation will come just the same. We cannot stay it if we 
would, and the more we oppose it the more bitter will be 
the denunciation of the weaknesses, The witness that 
tells the truth, the whole trath, and nothing bnt the trath 
the first time is never discounted by the revelations of 
any cross-questioning. It is the part of wisdom for the 
schools to court honest scientific investigation, which must 
always be done by schoolmen, by experts. We may ex: 
pect to be exasperated by the folly of would-be experts. 
There have always been conceited, cranky men posing in 
the name of science, who talk loudest and do least, but 
they only need to be treated with the contempt of silence. 
No criticism that has foundation in fact need be feared. 

** No man can make his lie hold good ; 
One way or other truth is understood.” 

The danger is lest in our vexation because of cranks 
we trammel and limit the investigation of the scientific 
expert. And even the genuine scientist is sure to see us, 
because he is a rare specimen who is content to talk about 
that of which he knows most What a “mess” the 
world’s scientists have made of it by trying to be theo- 
logians and philosophers. In the very nature of the case 
a man with a keen and trained scientific mind cannot be a 
philosopher, but he almost invariably poses as such to the 
discredit of science. It matters little whether he plays 
the role of a bigot or of a heretic; he injures the cause 
of trath both of science and of philosophy. The schools 
need unlimited, untrammeled scientific investigation into 
their working, and they have nothing to fear, but every- 
thing to hope for therefrom. Let every schoolman court 
it, and keep an even temper under the senseless vaporings 
of false prophets and the unscientific criticisms of true 
scientists. As we believe in the schools, in their mission 
and spirit, let us help forward the winnowing of the chaff 
from the kernel. Speaking of scientific truth, the presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, farther says; ‘* It must not only be verified, 
but always verifiable. It welcomes every trial ; it recoils 


from no criticism, higher or lower; from no analysis, 
from no skepticism. It challenges them all. It asks no 
aid from faith; it appeals to no authority ; it relies on 
the dictum of no master. The evidence, and the only 
evidence, to which it appeals or which it admits is that 
which it is in the power of evory one to judge, that which 
is furnished directly by the senses. It does not relegate 
the inquirer to dusty precedents or the mouldy maxims 
of commentators. The only conditions that it enjoins arg 
that the imperfectiors of the senses shali be currected ag 
far as possible, and that their ohservatious shall be inter- 
preted by the laws of logical indaction.”’ 








ATTENTION. 


No one subject has been more written about peda- 
gogically, perhaps, than attention. ‘The earlier and the 
later writers, the old psychologists and the new, the 
theorizers and the theory-and-art-of-teaching professors al] 
agree in magnifying “ attention ’’’ as a professional theme. 
The reason is not far to seek ; like arithmetic, it is a very 
definite theme, easily analyzed and recited upon. At- 
tention occupies the same prominence pedagogically that 
arithmetic does among the subjects, and with about as 
much reason and for much the same causes. 

Attention is not an end ; it is merely a means to other 
ends. It is always a weakness to unduly magnify the 
means rather than the end ; it is even vicious to empha- 
siz9 the m-ans as the end. Even the latest books for 
teachers keep up the traditional, pedantic mistake ; they 
ridicule the tradition and pedantry that magnify arith- 
metic, and then repeat the same error regarding attention. 

The school has three aims — processes, information, 
discipline for mental power. Attention plays a part in 
each of these, but it is of a differeot quality in each. 
This is a distinctioa that is rarely made. The subject is 
always treated as though the purpose was to have the 
mind in some mysterious way handled by the external 
world. One of the latest American writers gives this 
definition : ‘‘ A mental process immediately caused by the 
action of the attributes of external objects.” This may 
need elucidation. In plain English, it would seem to 
mean that the action of the attributes of external ob- 
jects immediately demand a specific mental process called 
attention. This is saying that thiogs outside directly 
cause a mental process called attention. 

Some recent writer says that all the ego has to do in 
the process of the creation of elementary ideas and their 
unification into elementary concepts, is to “ present proper 
physical and mental conditions for external and internal 
action.” 

This author sums up his popular discussion of attention 
from a practical star dpoint in this way : — 

“ First, attention relates to the action of external ob- 
jects upon consciousness. 

‘Second, the psychological fact common to all objects 
is that the mental effect of an object in consciousness is 
its correspondence to the object itself. 

‘“‘ Third, this correspondence or individual concept con- 
sists of elementary ideas automatically synthetized. 

“ Fourth, the elementary ideas of which an individual 
concept is the synthesis, or the unit, were originally created 
by the action of external attributes upon the brain. 

“Fifth, the organism of the sensorium determines 
primarily what attributes shall act upon it, and conse- 
quently what elementary ideas shall be there created. 

“Sixth, all elementary ideas, or correspondences to 
external attributes, appear in consciousness in complex 
units or individual concepts. 

“Seventh, conscious activities are pure energies, which, 
we infer, act through matter (the brain), but present 
themselves to the ego as pure, non-spacial, non-ponder- 
able, differentiated energies.” 

This would be very valuable for its simplicity and 
lucidity if the end justified the means, but it is as much 
out of date as duodecimals and alligation are in arithmetic. 

The radical error in all this is that attention does not 
originate “in the action of the attributes of external ob- 
jects.” All this is wrong. It tries to ran a ponderous 
modern locomotive of modern phraseology on an old time, 
light-rail, ungraded, unballasted road. The educational 
world thas wholly outgrown that track, and the modern 
phraseology has a fearfully hard time in trying to make 
headway and keep itself right side up. 
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There is a quality of attention that is serviceable in the 
processes that is very simply attained, and needs no 
phraseological cireumlocation to deseribe it. All that is 
reqaired to secure and develop the discipline of such pro- 
cess, is that the effort shall not be too long continued, 
that it shall be frequently repeated, and that there shall 
be occasional and judicious inerease in time and diffi- 
culty. Addition furnishes the best opportunity for the 
development of this discipline with ordinary minds. 
Clay modelling, drawing, sloyd, sewing, cooking, etc, 
afford excellent practice for the same ends. 

The discipline in acquiring information is radically 
different. It is more like the instinct of a hound to keep 
the seent. It consists in knowing what we want, and in 
knowing where to get it, and patience and skill in find- 
ing it in nature, from books, or from men of experience. 
This discipline develops power of attention, and finds it 
valuable. It merely requires well-directed application in 
the right direction. 

Discipline for mental strength, elasticity, and facility 
has other phases of training than those already specified. 
It is largely secured through the solution of problems in 
mathematics, science, art, literature, geography, civics, 
history, ete. All that is required is abundant, well- 
directed practice in fields in which the mind will act 
freely and effectively —a master mind in training 
through such practice. 

All valuable mental discipline originates within the 
mind and not from without ; originates in the higher and 
not in the lower realms ; in the purpose and not in the 
senses. It does not relate primarily to the “action of 
external objects upon consciousness,” but to the relation 
of the mind to the action of external objects. Touch a 
child’s inmost recesses of purpose, and he will take care 
of the relation of his mind to the action of external ob- 

jects. The Indian had but to inspire his son with the im- 
portance of getting the first flight of the arrow, of giving 
it unerring aim, and sending it with the greatest force of 
string, and the child practiced for the rest. Make the 
purpose of the pupil high, clear, intense, and if you are a 
master he will seek the requisite training at your hands. 
He will attend to the means. 








BOOKS IN EDUCATION. 


There is danger that in attempting to withdraw the 
effort of the school from too much bookish effort, we 
should undervalue the psychological value of the mastery 
of books as sources of information and a means of cul- 
ture. Bookishnesrs has been so magnified by the schools 
that many of us have given it a blow as opportunity 
offered. 

One of the best known of the American educators of 
to-day has recently put this opposition very vigorously in 
a book from his pen: ‘ Throvghout the ages, educators 
and authorities have clung tenaciously to the delusion 
that the greatest and most effective means of education 
consist in the study of books. Words have been their 
fetish, everlastingly adhered to: clung to as a pagan 
clings to his idols.”” Pages are devoted to the same gen- 
eral subject. With the author's purpose to antagonize 
much that has been fallaceous in the past, and is even 
now mischievous, we have no quarre), but the fact re 
mains that the great need is not to discard or depreciate 
the value of books, but rather to teach how to use them, 
to create a hunger for more books, to make greater use 
of books. 

Corydon Ford, much of whose visionary scheme is 
amusing, to say the least, suggests that the school books 
should be made daily, and that they should be in the form 
of leaflets. It would take but a practical part of the 
machinery required to produce and deliver the daily 
papers. Even though that day may not come, the de- 
mand is for vastly more and fresher school material than 
we now have. The day is not distant when the school 
book industry will be enlarged many fold, and many 
books will take the place of the few that we now use. 
Before that day comes, there will be need of much in- 
struction in the use of books. 

Books are for three purposes, — information, culture, 
and discipline. The mistake of the school is in lack of 
liserimination in the purpose of the use of books. There 
8 no great value in the day-after-day study of a few 


books. So far as they are to be used as a source of in- 
formation, they are not to be studied, bat consulted. One 
of the leading aims of the school from the book side is 
that of consultation. From this standpoint, the pupils 
are not to memorize what they find there. If they go to 
a book with a well-defined purpose to get some specific 
information, they will be quite sure to remember what 
they get. Tell a child in the abstract that Grand Rapids 
is larger than Port Huron, and the chances are that he 
will forget it ; but if, for any reason, he wishes to know 
which is the larger, — Traverse City or Saginaw, and he 
looks it up for himself, the chances are that he will never 
forget that Saginaw is six times as large as Traverse City. 
There are few facts in geography that should be memo- 
rized, but the children should be led to consult geog- 
raphies, maps, encyclopswdias, for five facts where they 
now try to learn one. They would remember five times 
as much about what they looked up as they remember of 
what they now try to learn. 

We want more reading for culture. We have made 
great strides in the introduction of genuine literature ; 
but are we getting corresponding culture from it? Per- 
haps there is no more satisfactory work being done by 
the best teachers than in the culture effect of the reading, 
but there are those who need to realize that culture comes 
largely from reading aloud, under the conditions for 
good thought, reasonably long portions of some master- 
piece. 

The use of books for discipline needs very general at- 
tention. Psychologically considered, it is the best of dis- 
cipline to get thought from the printed page. Where is 
there aman or woman, not to say boy or girl, who can by 
any stretch of the imagination get so much out of a Jane 
day or of a December day as he can from Lowell’s 
Prelude in “Sir Launfal”? To read that and see every- 
thing it pictures, is higher mental power, and furnishes 
rarer, richer joy than the seeing of either day as a reality. 
Niagara Falls and the Court of Honor at Jackson park 
are samples of the few things so ideal that no master has 
ever given them to the world, but most things in nature 
and human natare are infinitely richer at the hands of a 
master than in real life, and the child ought not to be al- 
lowed to read anything for cultare or discipline that is 
not the work of a master. To read Shakespeare intel- 
ligently is a great psychological feat, as, indeed, is the 
right reading of any master. 

Much of this talk of substituting the real in nature 
and workmanship for the ideal in books, is degrading in 
its tendencies. It is liable to be carnal. It is always 
put forward with a spiritual flavor, is always spoken of as 
seeing God in his handiwork ; but to what child or ordi- 
nary mortal did a landscape, a river, lake, or mountain, a 
flower, or bird ever bring God so vividly near as in the 
Scripture reference to nature and her teachings, or even 
in the prose of Beecher or Drummond, or the verse of 
Bonar or Whittier ? 

We must come back where we must always rest 
psychologically, that it is not a question what we see or 
what we read, but of the attitude of the mental throne 
toward what we see or read. It is all summed up in the 
purpose of the child, in the discipline of the mind ander 
that purpose. OF course, the child needs t» go to nature 
for much, but with many minds such study of nature 
does most for the child when it helps him to interpret the 
books, helps him to enjoy them. 

For some minds there is more intensity in the going to 
nature and to human nature first hand, and such minds 
get therefrom the most that makes for success. All need 
to know much of both at first hand, but the wealth of the 
world’s knowledge of both is in books. What the bank- 
ing institutions with their system of exchange and the 
government backing is to the monetary world, the books 
are to the working world. There is very little occasion 
for a man to carry much real money, é. ¢., honest dollar 
for dollar gold. Few of us in the Kast ever carry any. 
Silver, bills, and a check-book relieve us.of that necessity. 
So there is not much of real information that we need to 
carry with us; books of various kinds make that needless 

No school has ever taught too much of books. It has 
made wrong use of them, and has neglected some other 
things, but they are to the student and the work-a-day 
world what heaven is to mankind. Some people get 
along without either, but it is not to the discredit of either 


that they do. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Professor Clarke, who fille the chair of botany in the University 
of Chicago, is not yet twenty-one years of age. 


The Catholics of the West are soon to open a snmmer school ; 
the committee is considering Madison, Green Bay, Macinac island, 
and St. Louis, Rumor saith that Madison is in the lead at present. 


The next issue of the JOURNAL will contain a fall report, by the 
editor, of the very remarkable address of President G. Stanley Hall 
upon ‘* Love of Natare in Children as the Basis of Science Teach- 
ing,’’ delivered before the Middlesex Aseociatior. 


Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard promises to repeat last 
year’s success of his pedagogical seminary during the current year. 
An increased number of men, several of whom were with him last 
year, are engaged ia the work of the seminary, and the high tone 
of professional ideals, achievement, and fellowship will be fully 
maintained. 


It is said that in a certain female college the students have formed 
a council of etiquette, to which all disputed points of outward and 
visible conduct may be referred. Representatives from each class 
in the college compose the council, and they look up the evidence 
of the best authorities on manners and deportment. Fortnightly 
papers on various heads of the subject are read and discussed, and 
the inward grace that dictates fine manners is considered. This 
may prove aa valuable, personally and edacationally, as their classic 
studies. 

We present to the JoURNAL readers this week a portrait of 
Professor G. A. Wentworth, who was for a third of a century a 
teacher of mathematics at Phillips-Exeter Academy, New Hamp- 
shire, end one of the most eminent teachers of New England. He 
is best known through his series of mathematics, but his reputa- 
tion was not made through this, for it was his skill as an instructor 
that made the demand for his books. He was a New Hampshire 
boy, a graduate of Harvard, and since his retirement from the 
academy, three years ago, he has spent mach time in foreign travel, 
Professor Wentworth is president of the Exeter National Bank, 
and is an eminently successful business man. 


Professor D. H. Farley, whose portrait the JOURNAL presents 
this week, has been for many years in charge of the department 
of penmanship and bookkeeping in the state normal school at 
Trenton, N. J.; he has besn one of the factors that have placed 
this school among the first four or five in the United States. Prob- 
ably no other man has succeeded to the same extent in being strictly 
‘*normal’’ in methods and spirit, while retaining ths reputation 
of being one of the leading penmen in the profession. With W. 
B. Gunnison, principal of public school No. 19 of Brooklyn,— 
who, by the way, came near being elected superintendent in the 
city recenily,— he has produced the Normal Review System of 
Writing, which presents the vertical idea in an artistic way. 








THIS AND THAT. 


Ethel W. Arnold, a sister of Mrs. Hamphry Ward, has just 
published a novel, ‘‘ Platonics.’’ 

Qaeen Victoria, who was once a skilful archer, is now dean of 
one of the oldest guilds of bowmen in Earope. 

There are at least 500 biographies of Washington, aside from the 
limitless array of magazine aud review articles. 

In India, decla:es Mr. Telang in the September Forum, the man 
has the batter of it; in America, the woman has the better. 

Thomas O. Boggs, who acted as guide to General Fremont, the 
‘* Pathfinder,’’ and who also served as a scout for General Scott in 
the Mexican war, has jast died. 

Conan Doevle, it is said, considers James Whitcomb Riley the 
best native poet of American literature. He looks upon Poe as 
the greatest writer America has ever prodaced. 

Prince Albert, of Prussia, the prince regent of Branewick, has 
become a large land-owner in East Africa, in order to encourage 
German colonial enterprise. His estates cover a rquare mile. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, the noted English author and journalist, whe 
died in London recently at the age of sixty-three, is remembered 
by many Americans who heard his lectures in this country a few 
years ago. 

Great preparations are being made in Sweden for the celebration, 
on December 9, of the three handredth anniversary of the birth of 
Gastavae Adolphus, Sweden’s greet and famous ruler, whose sword 
carried him almost always to victory. 

The old stone mansion which sheltered General Washington at 
Valley Forge daring the mamo-able wine: of 1777 and’78 has 
been restored to its original condition as nearly as possible. The 
various rooms are well-stocked with relics of the revolution pre- 
sented to the association by patriotic citizens. 

Harrison S. Morris has an entertaining letter on Philadelphia 
literati in the Litarary World, November 3. Few admirers of Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell’s creative genius, Dr. C. C. Abbott’s love of 
nature, Henry Morris’ local studies, Francis Howard Williams’ 
poetic touches, Agnes Repplier’s sketches, Anne H. Wharton’s 
historical gems, Charlemagne Tower’s glimpses of the revolution, 
Owen Wister’s frontier tales, Matthew Woods’ biographical re- 
search, John Sartain’s autobiographical notes, Horace Jaynes’ scien- 
tific work, Ernest Lacy’s plays, have realized that they were all 
residents of the Quaker city. We have all known that Edward Ww. 
Bok, the brilliant editor who has at command the greatest variety 
of personal incidents and opinions concerning literary men that 


has ever been the possession of any one American, hailed from 
Philadelphia, the home of the Ladies’ Home Journal, bat we were 
not prepared to see the record of her literati touching so many lines 


of activity. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for an, bat tat we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 





A WESTERN LETTER 


[The following letter was not written for print. but was purely per- 
sonal,—not to the editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The re- 
ceiver, appreciating its interest, has allowed us to print it.) 


The political pot is boiling pretty vigorously in this part of the 
country, and the canvass is well under way. I do not engage in 
the contest at all because | wish to keep every body united in sup 
port of the schools, and politica do not affect the echool board. Aas 
St. Pant said, — if I may compare great thiogs with small, — ‘' I 
determined to know nothing’’ but schools. . . 

The railroads have been a factor in the growth of this western 

country, in recent years, beyond all conception. At first sattlers 
pushed out beyond the borders or the frontier and the railroads fol- 
lowed. Afterwards the process was reversed. The railroads were 
pushed forward into the habitable Jand and the population followed. 
In early times the frontier settlements were crade and destitate of 
comforts snd conveniences. In later years the prospective settler 
takes the cars and looks up a farm that snits him, takes out the 
lumber to build his house, and moves in with his spring-beds, win- 
dow-screens, refrigerators, piano, brussels carpets, and telephones, 
and he has all the comforts and luxuries of the older settlements in 
a day, and electric lights in a week. Within six miles of Worces- 
ter there are houses and inbabitants living in a more primitive way 
than many a man near the foot of the Rockies. And instead of the 
solitary prairie, we have in all thie great valley thrifty farmers, 
who constitute the strength of the nation. All this has come about 
in coneequance of the enterprise and daring that first opened an 
iron way scross the mountains to the Pacifis. The first one gave 
the impetus to all the rest, and made possible the network of rails 
that is covering all the states west of the Mississippi like a gridiron, 
as Iilinois and Ohio are covered. Inthe building of that first road, 
the Union Pacific, the credit of the government was. used through 
the activity ot Oakes Ames and his colleagues, for no capitalist 
would then dare undertake it. And in the building of the road 
the Credit Mobilier was devised, which led to a good deal of scan- 
dal. Bat the benefit of that road to the country has been a hun- 
dred times greater than all that the country has lost, and the public 
lands given the road, useless before snd unoccupied, are now settled 
and productive, — a revenue to the United States, and a source of 
strength and power in every way. And further than this, in ten 
moaths, by building a few connecting lines already surveyed, other 
parallel lines can do all the business of the original road. Instead 
of one line to the Pacific there are now six or eight, and there are 
already more ways from Chicago to the Pacific than from Boston 
to New York. For traffic, for the development of the country, for 
military use, — as in the civil war, — and for preventing the devas- 
tating raids of savages, the benefit to the country has been simply 
incalculable. Instead of execration for the Credit Mobilier, Oakes 
Ames is entitled to a gold statue, life-size, on the top of his monu- 
ment at Sherman, the summit of the Rockies. By means of these 
railroads distance out here has been annihilated. People think no 
more of going to Chicago{(500 miles), or to Denver (500 miles), or 
to Portland than you think of going to New York. They take a 
sleeper,and in the morning there you are! A. FP. E. 





THE REVIVAL OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


According to the Saturday Review of London ‘‘ There is a clear 
and imperative need for the formation of a healthy popular opinion 
in favor of corporal punishment of the good, old-fashioned kind. 
. + - The false humanitarianiam of the present generation shudders 
at the thought of employing freely those agents of educational dis- 
cipline, the simple cane or moderately complex birch, by which so 
many fierce spirits have been tamed and so many noble minds tu- 
tored in times past, and limits their use to such an extent that it 
has to be supplemented by other remedies, — and such remedies. 
Instead of the mauvais quart d’ heure which bad boys were wont to 
have in the unsparing hands of Thackeray or Hunter, who ac- 
companied each stroke with the wholesome observation, “ And tbis 
I do to save you from the gallows,’’ we now cane or birch them in 
a half-hearted manner and with few stripes, and then eke out the 
chastisement by fantastic and dilatory forms of punishment which 
break a boy’s spirit and waste his time and energy, even if they do 
not injure his health. 

**The rod,’ says Dr. Johnson, who bad suffered many things at 
the hands of Hunter, ‘‘ produces an effect which terminates in it- 
self,’’ and none of these modern refinements of inquisitorial in- 
genuity, which seeks to take ita place, is half ao ‘‘ harmless and 
effective.’’ 

Fortunately, these remarks probably do not apply to the conduct 
of English schools as a whole. They are called forth by tke report 
of an investigation into the St. Johns iadustrial schools, semi-public, 
semi-charitable institutions, of @ sort which we have few in this 
country. The report has not yet reached us, so that it is impossible 
to say just what the “‘ modern refinements of inquisitorial ingen- 
uity’’ amount to. The Saturday Review has at least succeeded in 
expressing himself very effectively. an Be 





THE HIGH SCHOOL PERCENTAGE. 


I was much interested in the Lynn article. Our schools send in 
a wonderfally large percentage of grammar pupils to the high. 
Isn’t it about time that the old cry of ‘‘only five per cent. grad- 
uating ”’ from the high be revised ? While there may be no larger 


number graduate there is a vastly larger per cent. enter and go one 
or two years, and I think, therefore, the attention given to high 
schools should be increased. Of late years it has been “ Primary, 


primary, primary; let the secondary take care of itself.’’ 
W.E M. 


al 


HOOD'S NOVEMBER. 


I should be glad to see Hood's ‘‘ November”’ ia the JOURNAL : 


** No sun — no moon, 
No morn — no noon,’’ ete. 


P. McA. C. 
NOVEMBER. 


No sun — no moon! 
No morn — no noon — 
No dawn — no dust — no proper time of day — 
No sky — no earthly visw — 
No distance looking blue — 
No road — no street — no ‘‘ other side the way ’’— 
No end to any Row — 
No indications wbers the Creacents go — 
No top to any steeple — 
No recognition of familiar people — 
No courtesies for showing ’em — 
No knowing ’em! 
No traveling at all — no locomotion — 
No inkling of the way — no notion — 
** No go ’’ — by land or ocean — 
No mail — no post — 
No news from any foreign coast — 
No park — no ring — no afternoon gentility — 
No company — no nobility — 
No warmth no cheerfulness, no healthful ease 
No comfortable feel in any member — 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November ! —Thomas Hood. 





ALDRICH’S ‘‘ INSOMNIA.” 


A comical tribute to the vigor of Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s verse is 
mentioned by the Boston correspondent of the Book-Buyer. One 
of the poems in Aldrich’s coming volume is entitled ‘‘ Insomnia,’’ 
and is a pictureeque record of the “horrors of sleeplessness.’’ 
When this first appeared in a magazine it so deeply impressed the 
public that the poet received from many sympathetic strangers ad- 
vertisements of sure cures for the trouble so graphically described. 
‘*The amusing part of it is,’ adds the correspondent, ‘Mr, 
Aldrich admits that there never was a sounder sleeper than he.’’ — 
Literary World. 


a 


A WOULD-BE TEACHER. 


It was a county teachers’ examination. The subject was physi- 
ology. She was an animated, good-looking young woman who an- 
swered the following question as indicated :— 

QUESTION.— (a) What ie nature’s means of arresting the hem- 
orrhage of a vein? (+) What artifisial means may be employed to 
assist nature? 

ANSWER — (a) By clotting and stopping the blood. 
ficial bath and such things as a wooden leg or arm. 


(b) Arti- 





HEKTOGRAPH FOR TEACHERS. 


Will you publish in the JOURNAL. a receipt for preparing the 


gelatine copying pad, and also ink to bs used on same? 
R. E. 8., Manteno, Jil, 


1. Best glue, ° ° ° ° ‘ ° 
2. Glycerine, ‘ . . F : o oo * 

The glycerine should be of quality known in the market as 
** 28°.” Two quarts of glycerine would make a hektograph of 
largest siz3. 

To make, the glue should be soaked for twenty-fours hours in 
cold water. It is then put into an enameled pot over a slow fire, 
When it is thoroughly melted, put in glycerine and mix well, 
The composition is then to cool slowly, so air can escape. If bub- 


bles appear, remove them with spoon before the composition j» 
cool. If the hektograph is too hard, remedy with boiling water; 
if too thin, boil down a little. 

Write a copy on ordioary paper with hektozraph ink, then turn 
ink side down upon plate, and press gently. Upon removing copy, 
an imprint will be found. By pressing cleau sheets of paper to 
this, good duplicates can be obtained. A hundred impressions can 
be made, but not over fifty of them will be clear. After each fin. 
ishing, wash out the copy with a eponge saturated in soap and 


water. 
To make hektograph ink (black) : 


Methyl violet, 2 parts. 
Nigrosioe, . ° ° . . ° ° 4 % 
Alcohol, P P . F ° ° . Fes 
Glycerine, . F ° é ‘ . ; . * 
Gum arabic, ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 
25 
E. L, C. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Kindly solve in your valuable JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for 
next week: In what proportion must chicory at 10 centa a lb. with 
coffee at 25 canta alb. be mixed to sell for 15 cents a Ib. and 
gain 10%? The answer is in proportion of 8 lbs. of ocffse to 25 of 
ehisory, but I cannot work it. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Solution — 15 cents ia 110% of the cost. 


15 — 197, 
119 ~ *81 
Then 13, cents must be the cost of the mixture. 
13.7 {10-4 Br 
Srt ) 25 — 114 
Coffee to chicory = 37: 11,4, = 40: 125 = 8: 25. 
W. F. B., Cambridge, Mass. 


— Youn say that in Scotland the / in golf is sounded. This may be 
the case with educated people ; but, according to Jameson’s “S sottish 
Dictionary ’’ (which gives aleo goff and gowf or gouffe as forms of 
the word) the ‘‘ vulgar pronunciation ’’ is gouf. The/ is not sounded 
by English people, so far as 1 know. Miss Mary B. Warren, i2 
her ‘‘ Little Journeys Abroad,’’ recently published, tells (page 250) 
how the pronunciation goff and goffers, which she heard from ‘‘ a 
lady in Londonand others,’’ puzzled her at first. Shesays: ‘‘ The 
old English word was goffers, and the modern word is pronounced 
as it was originally written.’’ She is wrong as to the history of the 
word, but right as to its ordinary pronunciation in England. It 
may be golf eometimes there, asin Scotland. Halliwell (“‘ Archaic 
and Provincial Dictionary ’’) gives goff as the dialectical name in 
the North of England. W. J. R. 


— What was the origin of the term ‘‘ Mugwump”’ ? F. 


This word was borrowed from the Indians by the New England 
pioneers. It meant ‘‘ chief,’’ ‘‘ head of all,”’ in the Indian tongue, 
and was used by the pioneers humorously. — Queer Questions and 


Ready Replies. 


— What are “‘ loving cups”’ ? M. G. 
Wine cups intended for several persons to drink from and to 
pass from hand to hand. They usually have several handles. 


— Will vou please give me answers to these questions : — 

. Has Utah been admitted into full stateship (ratified) ? 
What is now the highest peak in North America ? 

Which are the ten largest cities in the United States ? 
Which state leads in rice production ? ’ 

In what part of the world does the moat rain fall ? 

. What is the highest mountain in South America ee = 2 


> Oty 29 BO ps 


No. 
. Mt. Orizaba in Mexico, 299 feet higher than Mt. St. Elias. 


8. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland. 

4, South Carolina. 

5. Southern slopes of the Himalayas. 

6. In dispute. 


alla 








TRY THIS 
EXPERIMENT 


Cut two blocks of ice to the same form and weight. 
Cover one with flannel, the other with cotton cloth 


of the same thickness. 


Expose both to the sun, and 


after an hour or two weigh each piece of ice and see 


which has lost the more. 
the better protector for the ice. 
protection for the body. 


It will be found that the woollen cloth is much 
For the same reason, it affords better 


This is one of dozens of simple experiments given by Dr. Kellogg in 
his Second Book of Physiology and Hygiene, and illustrates his method 


of presenting the subject. 
this practical aspect of his book 


He teaches THINGS rather than names, and 


makes it valuable in the household as 


well as classes in the higher school grades. 


Kellogg’s Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene. 
British and American Associations for the Advancement of Science. 
to any address on receipt of price, $1.20. 


Correspondence invited. 


By J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Member of the 
Illustrated. Sent postpaid 
Introduction terms made known on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHIGAGO 


BosToNn ATLANTA PoRTLAND, ORE- 
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[ HOMAS NELSON & SONS... . 
New and Useful Books for Young People. 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


J. * acDONALD OXLEY’S NEW BOOK. 
In the Wilds of the West Coast. 
illustrated. $1.50. 


A book that all boys will appreciate, and those in search of wholesome and entertaioing reading 
for young people will find this in every way suitable. 





1zmo. Handsomely bound and 





TALBOT BAINES REED’S 
NEW BOOK, 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN GUNN. 


SONS OF THE VIKINGS. 
An Orkney story. By John Gunn. With illustrations 


B a f 1 a IN. John Williamson. 12mo, cloth‘extra, g1 00 
A story of Ireland in 1798. Attractively bound The story of the adventures of two young Orcadians 


in cloth extra, » $1.7 5 aeeeeses into the naval service during the Napoleonic 








A NOTABLE NEW BOOK. 


HEROES OF ISRAEI.. 


By WILLIAM G, BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., author of “A Manual of Bible History in 
Connection with the General History of the World.” With numerous illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


“ We have not space at our command sufficient to review it asit deserves to be reviewed; we 
can but cordially recommend it as a valuable contribution to this branch of Bible study. All the 
works of this author evidence his high and conservative scholarship. There are a nomber of ex- 
cellent maps and other illustrations.”—From Books and Authors, July, 1894. 





CLASSICAL STORIES, 
A Splendid Series for Young Peeple. 


Chaucer’s Stories Simply Told. By Mary Seymour, 
author of “Shakespeare’s Sto. ies Simply Told.’”” 12mo, 
cloth. Inked sides. Beautifully illustrated, $1.25 


Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told. By Mary Sey- 


THREE NEW HISTORICAL TALES. 
By Eve_tyn Everett GREEN. 


Shut Im Atale of the Wonderful Siege of Ant- 
werp inthe year 1§85. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75 


The Secret Chamber at Chad. A tale. 12mo, mour, 12mo0, cloth extra. With 150 illustrations by 
cloth extra. " ; $1.co, the -_ ayo - Tragedi 81.25 
Jomedies, By edies, ‘ 
Evil May Day. A tale of 1517. 12mo, cloth Siege of Troy (The), and Wanderings of Ulysses. 
extra. : . ' ‘ $1.00} By Charles Henry Haneon. Illustrated from oosias 





by Flaxman and others. 12mo, cloth, 

Storles of the Days of King Arthur. By Charles 
Henry Hanson. 12mo, cloth beveled. With illustra- 
tions by Gustave Dore, £1.25 

BY | Stories of Old Rome, The Wanderings of Zneas and 
the Founding of Rome. By Charles Henry Hanson, au- 
thor of the “Siege of Troy,” and the ‘‘Wanderings of 
Ulysses,” etc. 12mo, cloth. Beautifully illustrated.g1.25 


A Model Compilation, 
TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. 
A Connected Series of Historical Sketches. 
AMELIA HUTCHINSON STIRLING, M.A. I2mo, 
cloth, ‘ . ‘ 8oc | 





For sale by all Booksellers. Iustrated Catalogue on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


17th Street, Union 
York. 


33 E. 
Square, New 
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Roberts’ Holiday Books. 


A 


Father Gander’s Melodies. 


By AwELAIDE F. SAMUELS. For Mother Goose’s Grandchildren. 
by LILLIAN TRASK HARLOW. Small 4to, cloth, $1.25. 


I}lustrated 
The Aim of Life. Total Eclipses of the Sun. 


Plain Talks to Young Men and Women, 
By Rev. PHILIP STAFFORD Moxom. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Children’s Year Book. 


Chosen and arranged by EDITH EMERSON 


By MaBEL Loomis Topp. 16mo, cloth, 


1.00. 
‘Clear style and comprehensive and accu- 
rate information ’’—Sun. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. 
FoRBES, Square 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Another Girl’s Experience. 


A Story fur Girls. By L&.GH WEBSTER. 
Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Penelope Prig. 


Rags and Velvet Gowns. 
By A. G. PLympTon, Illustrated by the 
author. Square 12mo, cloth back, pa- 
per sides, 50 cents. 


Jolly Good Times To-Day. 


By Mary P, Weis SMITH. Illustrated | And Other Stories. By A. G. PLyMPTON. 
16mo, cloth, Illustrated by the author. Small 4to, 


and acted by the “Little Women.” With a “ Foreword” 


Written by “Jo” and “ Meg,” ; : 
Me » S 16mo, cloth, uniform wich ‘“ Little 


by “Meg,” and portraits of “Jo” and “ Meg.” 
Women.” $1.50. 


The World Beautiful. 


16mo, cloth, $1 co; 


The Power of the Will; 


Or, Success. By H. RisBOROUGH SHAR- 


By 
y LILIAN WHITING. 16mo, limp cloth, 50 c- ats. 


white and gold, $1.25. MAN. 


Boston Cook-Book. 


What to Do and What No: to Do in Cuok 
ing. By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 1I2mo, $2. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year. 
16mo, cloth, $1 00; white, gilt, $1.75. 

Not Quite Eighteen. 
By Susan Coo.ipcr. A volume of stories, illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 
cloth, $1.25. 
The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking. 


A new revised 





16mo, 


Adapted to Domestic Use or Study in Classes. By HELEN CAMPBELL 


edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


YG At all the bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


——-¢@¢—- — 


Cicero, 


And the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. 
L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. (Being No. X of 
the “ Heroes of the Nations” series). Large 
12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


Julius Cesar, 


And the Organization of the Roman Empire. 
By W. WaRDE Fow er, M.A. Fully il- 
lustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

“It gives an account of a critical period in the 


world’s bistory which is at once vivid and st- 
worthy.”—London Academy. _ 


The Sketch-book 


Or GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. By WaAsH- 
INGTON IRVING. The Van Tassel Edi. 
tion, uniform in general style with the 
Holiday editions of “ The Alhambra,” 
“ Granada,” and “ Knickerbocker.” Two 
volumes, octavo, printed from new type. 
with artistically designed borders, and 32 
illustrations from designs by Rackham, Bar- 
raud, Church, Rix, and Van Deusen. Cloth 
extra, $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12 00. 
One hundred numbered copies will be 
printed with proofs of the plates on Japan 
paper. Half leather, gilttops. Roxburgh 
style, $15.00. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Each play is in a separate volume, 3}x5 inches, 
and about a half inch in thickness—of com- 
fortable bulk for the pocket. The page is 
printed from a new font of brevier type. 
The text is complete and unabridged, and 
as nearly as possible as the author wrote it, 
and conforms to the latest scholarly edi- 
tions. As illustrations, the charming de- 
signs by FRANK HowarpD (first published 
in 1833), five hundred in all, have been ef- 
fectively reproduced, making a series of 
delicate outline plates. Now complete in 
40 volumes, and issued in four styles: 


A.— Garnet cloth, each, 40 cents; per set, 
40 volumes, in box. $16.00. 


B.— Full leather, gilt top, each (in a box), 
75 cents; per set, 40 volumes in a box, $30.00. 








C.— 40 volumes bound in 20, cloth, in box, 
per set (sold in sets only), $15.00. 


D.— 40 volumes bound in 20, half calf ex- 
tra, gilt tops, in box, per set (sold in sets 
only), $35.00. 


About Women: 


WHat MEN Have Saip. An every-day 
book. Compiled and arranged by ROSE 
PORTER. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story of the Civil War. 


A concise account of the war in the United 
States of America between 1861 and 1865. 
By JOHN CODMAN Ropes, author of “ The 
Army Under Pope,” ‘‘The First Napo- 
leon,” etc. : 

To be complete in three parts, printed in 
three octavo volumes, with comprehensive 
maps and battle plans Each part will be 
complete in itself and will be sold separately. 

Part I. Narrative of Events to the opening 
of the Campaigns of 1862, with 5 maps, 8vo, 
$1.50. 


5000 Words Often [lisspelled. 


A carefully selected list of words difficult to 
spell, together with directions for spelling, 
and for the division of words into syllables; 
with an appendix containing the rules and 
list of amended spellings recommended by 
the Philological Society. By W. H. P. 
PuyFe, author of “7,000 Words Often 
Mispronounced.” 16mo, 75 cents. 


*e* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
prospectuses of the Knickerbocker Nugets, Heroes, 
and Stories of the Nations Series, sent on applica- 
tion. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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by Jessie McDermott. ° 
$1.25, 1 Cloth, $1 00. 

BY TWO OF THE “LITTLE WOMEN.” 

Comic Tragedies. 

* 
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NEW YORK: LONDON: 


GRIGGS’ 
Gorman Philosophical Classics 


FOR 


English Readers and Students, 


Issued Under the Editorial Supervision of Prof. 
GEO. 8S. MORRIS, Ph D. Devoted to a Criti- 
cal Exposition of the Masterpieces of 
German Thought 


LIST OF VOLUMES ISSUED 


I. 

KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURB REASON. A 
Critical Exposition. By George S. Mor- 
ris. Ph.D. I6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


} 6 F 

SCHELLING’S TRANSCENDENTAL 
IDEALISM, A Critical Exposition. By 
John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Queen’s University. $1.25. 


III. 

FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
A Critical Exposition. By C. C. Everett, 
D.D,, Professor of Theology in Harvard 
University. $1.25. 


IV. 

HEGEL’S ASSTHETICS. A Critical Exposi- 
tion. By J. S. Kedney, S. T. D., Profes- 
sor in the Seabury Divinity School, Fari- 
bault, Minn. $1.25. 

Vv. 

KANT’S ETHICS. A Critical Exposition. 

By President Noah Porter. $1.25. 
Vis 

HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE 

AND OF HISTORY. A Critical Exposi- 

tion. By George S. Morris, Ph.D. $1.25. 


VII. 
LEIBNIZ’S NEW ESSAYS CONCERNING 
THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. A 
Critical Exposition. By John Dewey, 
Ph.D., of the Univ. of Michigan. $1.25. 
VIII. 
HEGEL'S LOGIC. A Book on the Genesis 
of the Categories of the Mind. A Critical 
Exposition. By William T. Harris, LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. I6mo, 
436 pages. $1.50. 


What is Said of the Series. 


**Griggs’ Philosophical Series is the most valuable 
philosophical publication for popular purposes which 
has appeared in this country. It isnot a mere trans- 
lation or republication of the great German masters, 
but a critical exposition.”—Christian Intelligencer, 
New York. 


“The publication of these hand-books marks an 
epoch in the history of philosophical studies in this 
country and should be encouraged.”— Boston <Ad- 
vertiser. 


“ These excellent books, as remarkable for abilit 
as for clearness, willdo much to clear the way an 
make the mastery of the German systems a compara- 
tively easy task.”—New York Examiner. 


** This philosophical series, which would do credit 
to the press of Leipzig or Oxford, says much for the 
progress of philosophical study in America.”—Cana- 
dian Methodist Magazine, Toronto. 


“This series of Philosophical Classics, edited by 
Professor George 8. Morris of Michigan and pub- 
lished in the enterprising city of Chicago, deserves to 
be much better known than it has hitherto been to 
students of German philosophy on this side of the 
Atlantic. The exposition of the work taken in hand 
is full and minute.’’—Mind, London, England, 


“One of the most valuable literary enterprises of 
the day. Kach volume is a condensed presentation 
made by an author who combines thorough philo- 
sophical — with literary talent and who has 
made a specialty of the philosopher whose work is 
interpreted.””—Boston Traveller. 

“This series is one of those educational works in 
which every friend of sound learning has an inter- 
est.’—New York Independent. 





These books are bound in uniform style, in brown silk cloth. 
The ewht volumes, put up in a neat paper box, will be sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $10 by the publishers. 


Two Valuable Aids to Scholars. 
MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Comprising Biographical and Critical Notices of the 
Princioat Greek and Roman Authors, with illustra- 
tive extracts for popular reading. By Charles 
Morris. 12mo, 420 pages, $1.50. 


“The book presents a more complete survey of 
classical literature than can elsewhere be found in 
the same compass.”—Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 

“ Of sterling value. A complete treasure-house of 
quotations, apt illustrations, and famons utterances 
of the most brilliant minds.’ Christian Work, N.Y. 


A STUDY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 

By E. M. Mitchell. With an introduction by W. R. 
Alger. Cloth, $1 25. 

“It is the best work for general students we have 
everread. Itis a popular treatise in which we find 
most charmingly presented a discussion of the vari- 
ous schools of Greek thought, with bicgraphical rep- 
resentatives from Thales to Proclus. In this bril- 
liapt volume the reader is introduced to such master 
minds as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Epi- 
curus. Itisclear, crisp, compact. To those who 
have a taste for philosophy, we can heartily recom- 
mend this admirable volume.”—The Arena, Boston, 
Mass. 


For sale by bocksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


§. C. GRIGGS & 6O., 





Sf and 29 W. 234 Street. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


The meeting of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, recently held in Aurora, was more 
largely attended than ever before in the annals 
of the association, about 800 teachers being pres- 


ent. 

At the different morning sections of October 26, 
various subjects were profitably discussed. The 
high school section, over which Professor Ccoley 
presided, discussed the studies of civics and politi- 
cal economy. Mr. Mozier of Ottawa opened the 
meeting by reading a in which he gave it as 
his opinion that both studies should be put into the 
course, stating, however, that they are not very 
generally tanght in high achoole, on account of the 
newness cf the subjects and the requirements of 
colleges. 

A general discussion then took place in which 
questions arose concerning the object in pursuing 
the studies and the manner in which they should 
be taken up; also as to whether newspapers should 
be brought into the class. Various answers were 
given, but the prevailing opinion seemed to be that 
the object should be training, rather than informa- 
tion, and that newspapers are of great aid to the 
teacher. 

The subject under discussion among the seventh 
and eighth grade teachers was ‘‘ The Relative 
Values of History and Literature.’’ Papers were 
read by Lucias T. Gould, chairman of the section, 
on the subject, ‘‘ Principles That Should Guide in 
the Selection of Literature,’’ and by Miss Eva 
Smedley on “ Literature in its Relation to His- 
tory.”’ Some of the different opinions given were 
as follows: History is necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of literature. The two studies should be car- 
ried on together, their aims being similar, their 
relation that of an ideal friendship. History is a 
record of great human thoughts projected into 
deeds, while literature is composed of the same 
thoughts projected into words and beautiful ex 
pressions, giving to the student a new sense of 
beanty and pleasure and insuring against the 
growing mind becoming ignoble and entertain- 
ing only a material sense of life. The teacher’s 
chief aim should be the improvement of the child’s 
character, history and literature affording ample 
opportunities for this culture. 

Epic poetry interests young children, since it 
consists of stories which appeal to their imagina- 
tion. But as pupils grow older, when their minds 
are more fully developed, lyric poetry, dealing 
chiefly with sentiments and emotions, should be 
set before them. The selection of literature must 
depend entirely upon the condition of_the child’s 
mind. 

The value of biographies was considered by third 
and fourth grade teachers, while child study oc- 
cupied the attention of primary teachers. There 
were, also, different sections for city and county 
superintendents, and for boards of education. 

This Jast formed a unique feature of the pro- 
gramme. That much interest was felt in this new 
departure was manifested by the large attendance 
of board members of this vicinity and elsewhere, 
many professional and business men laying aside 
the usual duties of the day in order toattend. The 
general sentiment among them seemed to be that 
boards of education stand in need of being edu- 
cated. Their highest aim should be, not the dis- 
pensation of favors to political factions or their 
representatives; not only as the angust body, in 
which is vested supreme authority for the employ- 
ment and dismissal of teachers; not merely as the 
business representatives of the best financial inter- 
esta of the public, but to see that to every Amer- 
ican child is granted his birthright,—not his priv- 
ilege,—an education. The best their wisdom can 
devise, their hearts desire, and their money pro- 
cure is none too good for this end. 

Geography was the special feature of the general 
meetings, and the greater part of the time was de- 
voted to that topic. Professor McCormick of 
Illinois Normal University opened the debate upon 
Mr. McMaurry’s paper on the subject,’ ‘' Geogra- 
phy in its Relation to History and Literature.’’ 
Mr. McCormick's opinion was, that geography is 
important inasmuch as it lays a foundation for the 
studies of history and literature. It is impossible 
to appreciate folly the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’’ or 
“* William Tell,’’ without knowing something of 
the country in which the scenes are laid. 

After various opinions had been given Professor 
McCormick’s paper was brought before the aasoci- 
ation. The subject was ‘‘The Use of Maps and 
Pictures in Teaching Geography.’’ Colonel Par- 
ker led the discussion. The general idea was that 
maps and pictures are of the greatest assistance to 
the teacher in interesting her pupils, and should be 
largely used. 

Mr. Jackman’s article, treating of field work 
in geography, was next put before the meeting. 
The statements made by different people proved 
that field work is gradually gaining a foothold that 
it has hitherto not had and that teachers are con- 
sidering it far more valuable than formerly. 

The discussion of Miss Baber’s outline course for 
the study of geography followed, and ended the 
session. 

In the evening Professor Saliebury of Chicago 
University delivered a lecture entitled, “‘ The Re- 
lation of Surface Geology to Geography.” 

Considerable time was devoted throughout the 
convention to the subject of child-study. Mr. 
Krohn of Illinois University delivered a most in- 
teresting treatise on the child-study movement, 
saying that it is becoming more and more popular 
among scientific teachers, and is of the greatest as- 
sistance to them in their work. 

Dr. Bayard Holmes, a Chicago physician, was 
next on the programme, and his article considered 
the question as to whether the teacher could detect 
the onset of disease in her pupils. He stated that 
fifteen or twenty per cent. of the pupils in our 








A New and Magnificently Illustrated 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


will be the chief feature of 


The Ce 


MAGAZINE 


THE CENTURY is famous for its great historical serials, and never in its his- 
tory has a greater one been projected than this new “ Life of Napoleon,” written 
by Prof. William M. Sloane, of Princeton, who has spent many years in 
The interest in Napoleon has had recently a revival 
Thus far no biography of “ the man of des- 
eared in either English or French that is free from rancor and 


preparation for his work. 
that is phenomenal in its intensity. 
tiny ” has app 


attentive to the laws of historical criticism. 


the great, all-round, complete and interesting history of the life of 


one of the most marvelous of men. 


What History are You Going to Read This Year ? 
Why not read this ? 


No matter how much you already know of Napoleon, you will enjoy it ;— here 
is the concentration of all the lives and memoirs. | 
magnificent —the wealth of The Century’s art department will be lavished 
Two members of the staff have just returned from Paris, where 


upon them. 
they 
will 


this history. Don’t miss it. 


have been securing all that is best of Napoleonic material. _ 
be printed, great historical paintings reproduced, and Castaigne and other 
modern artists have drawn anew some of the great scenes of Napoleon’s life for 
Besides this, The Century will print a pow- 





ntury 
IN 1895. 


The Century has secured it— 


The illustrations will be 


New portraits 





Ar \y Aine | 
| 




















erful novel of Italian life by Marion Crawford (beginning in November, 1894, as does the Napoleon Life), a novelette by Mrs. Burton 


Harrison, illustrated articles on “ Washington in Lincoln’s Time” by Noah Brooks, stories by Rudyard Kipling, et¢., etc. 
of The Century is $4.00 a year. “No home is complete without it.” 
Whatever other magazines you may take, you must have The Century. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


All dealers and the publishers, The Century Co., Union Square, New York, take subscriptions. 





ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


“We cannot urge the attention of teachers too strongly to“ St. Nicholas” as a means of supplementary reading.’’— SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


in America. 


trated. 





RUDYARD KIPLING 


finally an aide. 
at the most critical times of his life. 


for school reading. 


‘¢The Quadrupeds of North America,’’ entertaining and 
up-to-date chapters on animals, will be contributed by the well-known 


ST. NicHOLAS has a great program 
prepared for 1895. 
dren’s magazines” is now the only high- 
class monthly for young folks published 
It is without a rival. 

Rudyard Kipling’s famous “Jungle 
Stories,” a great feature of ST. NICHO- 
LAS in 1894, will be continued. 
their elders are reading Prof. Sloane’s 
Life of Napoleon in THE CENTURY, the 
boys and girls will be enjoying a story 
life of the great Emperor, told by El- 
bridge S. Brooks, and superbly illus- 
The hero of **A Boy of the 
First Empire’’ renders a service to 
Napoleon, becomes one of his pages, and 


The story is a truthful and ac- 
curate account, based upon the best authorities and verified by the 
latest information, of the life of “the man of destiny.” A capital story 


“The best of chil- 


While | 


As such he is with him 


$3.00. 
money-order to 


| naturalist, Prof. W. T. Hornaday; and Theodore Roosevelt 
will write a series to be called ‘* Hero-Tales rom American 
History,’’ recounting famous deeds of heroism which young people 
ought to know more about. 
clude in his entertaining papers on **‘ The Great American 
Authors ’”’ accounts of the lives of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell. 

The Serial Stories are many,—‘* Chris and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp,’’ ‘* The Three Freshmen,”’ ‘‘ Teddy and Car- 
rots,’’ and one by Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
Point ’’ will receive attention from Lieut. Putnam, and Life on a 
Man-of-War will be interestingly described.in four papers by En- 
sign Ellicott, of the flag-ship “Chicago.” 

Stories of Famous Horses in history and mythology — Bu- 
cephalus, Napoleon’s and Sheridan’s horses, etc.— will be told by 
James Baldwin, author of “Stories from Northern Myths.” 
Fire Departments will be treated, and there will be two or three 
papers on The Boys’ Brigade. 

Can you afford to be without St. NICHOLAS? 
should begin with November, the first issue of the new year. 
Subscribe through dealers, or remit by check, draft, o1 


Prof. Brander Matthews will in- 


** West 


City 


New subscriptions 
Price 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York City. 





Books for Boys and Girls which should be in every School Library. 


The Land of Pluck. 
Mapes Dodge, author of ‘‘ Hans Brinker.”’ 
Stories and sketches for young people | 
about Holland, with some on other sub- 
Richly illustrated, $1. 50. 

Some Strange Corners of Our 
Country. 
300 pages, by Charles F 


The Century Book for Young 
Americans. ‘‘ The Story of the Gov- 
ernment,” by E. S. Brooks, describing in 
attractive story-form the visit of a party 
of bright young people to Washington, 
who, beginning with the Constitution, in- 
vestigate thoroughly the government of 
the United States. A great book for | 


jects 


supplemental school reading, blending the | <cribing some of the out-of the-way won- | Fables can be compared toit.” $1.50 
interest of a story with the helpfulness of | ders of the world to be seen here in our 

ahistory. Magnificently illustrated with | jyn country. Illustrated, $1.0. | Lady Jane. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 
over 200 engravings, $1.50. z ee : A story that every boy and girl ought to 


Donald and Dorothy. A new edition 
now ready of this great book by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, which has already de- 
lighted thousands of boys and girls. $1.50 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York, and sold everywhere. 


public schools are defective in sight or hearing, 
and a careful teacher can do much to lessen the 
namber by notifying the parents at the first signs 
of disease. Dr. Holmes thinks that in the fuatare 
our schools will be differently graded, putting de. 
fective pupils iv a class by themselves where they 
may be under the special care of their teacher. 

Professor Donaldson of Chicago University dis- 
cussed ‘* Growth in its Relation to Training,’’ 
treating the subject from a ecientific standpoint. 

It was decided that the next meeting should be 
held in Joliet, with Mr. Gibeon of Sterling as 
president. 


TEACHERS. 


The regular annual fall convention of the Wor- 
cester County Teachers’ Association was held at 
Gardner. The convention was one of the largest 


and most successful ever held. The programme teresting paper on ‘‘ Educational Buoys.”’ 


The Man who Married the Moon. 
A collection of Indian folk-stories by 
Charles F. Lummis. 
tertaining 
lustrated, PI.5o 





By Mary | The Jungle Book. 


Kipling. 





A delightful book of nearly brary.” 


Lummis, de- 


read. Universally called 
classic.”” 


Toinette’s Philip. 


° )wi. so 
Instructive and en- wee 
hirty stories altogether. I] 


o. and Its Work.” 


was considered in sections, a high school sootion, | thie point, after some further remarks b 
@ grammar school section, and a primary school , president, the convention separate 


section. Each section had a special presiding offi- 
cer and topics pertaining to that division of school 
work. The general convention was addressed by 


eminent and practical educators. 

The order of exercises was opened by Rev. F. E. 
Ramedell, pastor of the Congregational church. 
On behalf of the school board of the town Mr. 
Daniel Regan, chairman, extended a warm wel- 
come to the visitors. He was followed by the 
president of the organization, Richard H. Mooney, 
A.M., who accepted the kind hospitalities on the 
part of the convention extended by the school com- 
mittee of the town. 

After the president came Mr. Clarence F. Car- 
roll, superintendent of schools of Worcester, who 
spoke on the modern achool room. 

Mr. Joseph Jackson explained the Teachers’ 
Guild, and was followed by Lydia Walker Ball of 
the Cambridge street school, who read a very in- 
At 


One of this season’s great suc- 
cesses. The Sunday School Times says: 
‘*Mr. Kipling’s best bid for immortality. 

. It deserves a place in the first fifty 
volumes bought for a Sunday-school li- 
Charles D. Warner says that 
‘nothing about animals since Asop’s 


A new book by 
| the author of *‘ Lady Jane.” 


Free to those who mention this paper 





By Rudyard 


‘€a children’s 





$1.50 


<< 
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y the 
d into sections 


The high school section met in the socis! he 
of the church. The pregramme was: — 
C. D. Meserve, principal high school, Leone 
Vice-Chairman Eben Williams, principal ne 
tehool, Milford; The courses of study woe 
high echools, J. C. Avery, principal high “ r be 
Athol. Discussion: ‘‘ Why Physics Shoo 
Taught in the Pablic Schools,’ A. B. Ki puny 
Teacher Physics, English high school, haa 
‘* The Conversational Method in Teaching ™° iat 
Languages,’ Henry A. Potter, teacher ™° 
languages, bigh school, Clinton. . 

The first speaker in the grammar school — 
was Mr. Charles F. King, principal of the iD 
born school, Boston, who spoke on #cce 
teaching geography. 

Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor, Bost 
grammar and language for the grammer 
These papers were discussed. 


on, spoke 0” 
gra 6. 


a 





(Continued on page 336.) 
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| Macmillan and Company’s New Books. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiology for Beginners. By Micwaet Foster, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., author of “A Text-book of Physiology,” ete. 
and Lewis A. Suorr, A.M., M.D. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 240. Price, 75 cents, zed. 


This little work is intended for those who, without previ k 
didactic manner than the Elementary Lessons of Prelescor * eel ey 
holds himself equally with Dr. Shore responsible f 
performed before the class. 


PPL PPL PPP LPL ID PPP PIP PPE ISP PPP PPP PPPS 








ge of the subject, desire to begin the serious study of Physiology. It is written in a more elementary and 
i ‘ s hoped, may serve as an introduction to that volume.’ The whole has been supervised by Dr. Foster, who 
or its contents. It is adequately illustrated with upwards of one hundred figures and directions for many simple experiments to be 





A NEW ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
Laboratory Manual and Principles of Chemistry. 


By GeorceE M. RicnHarpson, Associate Professor of Chemistry in Leland Stanford, Jr., University. With Illustrations. Price, $1.10, xed. 


“T am glad to see that Professor Richardson. in prepari is li i : : : : 
10 S , paring this little manual for his classes, has adopted a plan that is now in prett 1 use. To require careful experi- 
mental and quantitative work from beginners in chemistry is well ‘avari ; i P pretty general use. £0 require C 
a q : y is well. Its results are invariably good. I bel h 
chemical science.” — EpGar F. Situ, Professor of Chemistry, University of Pennaytiette. a ee ae a eT eee Tee 





ENGLISH. MATHEMATICS. | MODERN LANGUAGES. 


JESPERSEN. SMITH-STRING HAM. CERMAN 


Progress in Language. With special reference to| Elementary Algebra for theuse of Preparatory at trun eee 


: Holm’s Griseldis. A dramatic poem. By Frep- 
English. B .D. ) . “ : ; ; ‘ : 
-_ y OTTO Juspersen, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth,| Schools By Cuartes Smita, M.A., author of “A | ERICH Hotm. Edited with Biographical and Histor- 


PP, 379. Price, $1.90, et. Treatise on Algebra,” etc R+vised and adapted to _ ical Introductions, Critical Analysis, and Notes, by 
American Schools by Irvinc StrinGHAM, PhD.| C.A. BucHHemm. Cloth. Price, go cents, net. 


EMERSON. . 
| Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the College| Materials for German Prose Compostiton. By 








The History of the English Language. By os Rall ith eent : ; ; 

OLIVER F. Emerson, Ph.D., professor of Rhetoric evra = om ee tread sae. ae ped apeibenadinana yee 
and English Philology in Cornell University. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.10, net. ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. Being 
Price, $1.25, net. “ The author and the writer of this work needs nointro-| 2 new edition with Vocabulary of Parts I. and ITI. of 
duction to the educational public, both having written some the above. Boards. Price, 40 cents, wet. 

valuable mathematical works previously. The book before 
us is thoroughly Americanized, and well adapted to connect 
without further sudden transition the course of study in 
WEST. algebra pursued in the high schools and academies with that 
in our best colleges.”—American Mathematical Monthly. 
The Elements of English Grammar. By AL- . . 
FRED S. West. 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, ve. SMITH. Pitt Press Series. 
“Far and away the best book of its class . . - inter-| Geometrical Conic Sections. By Cuar.zs Situ, SCHILLER. 


esting without triviality, scientific without pedantry, eclectic “ . — . Wallenstein, The “Lager,” and “Piccolomini,” 
without scrappiness, and stimulating to thought to a degree author of “An Elementary Treatise op. Conic Sec - ; 
unapproached by any other grammar we know.” tions,” “ An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geom- 

—Guardtan. 


cloth, pp, 415. 


* An admirable book . . . the best results of modern 
research are embodied, and there is much sensible discrim- 
ination.”"— Providence Fournal. 


Elementary German Prose Composition, By 
E. S. BucHHErM, editor of “German Poetry for Be- 
ginners,” etc. Boards. Price, 60 cents, net. 


Edited with Introductions and Notes by Kari Hgr- 


f Breut, Ph.D. Cloth. Pri t. 
etry,” etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.60, met. — _ rane, 9° AOR, aS 


WHITCOMB. KLEE. 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. Die Deutschen Heldensagen. Containing the 


By Sgipen L. Wuitcoms. With an Introduction HISTORY. stories of Hagen and Hilde, and of Gudrun. Edited 
by H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, Cloth. Price, 70 cents, 


$1.25, net. The Cambridge Historical Series. net. 
: , FRENCH. 
“A volume of rare value to the student of our American General Editor, G. W. PROTHERO. 
literature is the ‘Chronological Outlines by S. L. Whit- 
comb, A.M., which has just appeared, with an introduction 
by Brander Matthews . . . . The work will be found|modern Europe with that of its chief colonies and 
invaluable to any student of an increasingly valuable litera- 
ture, and must become an almost indispensable book of ref- Conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth century 


Canes Eaky Savereeer. down to the presert time. The histories of the dif- 





by Brander Matthews. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 





. ; De Foreign School Classics. 
The aim of this series is to sketch the history of 


MERIMEE. 

Colomba. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes, by EUGENE FasnacntT. Cloth. 
Price. 60 cents, wet. 








ferent countries will be described, as a general rule, in 


CRAIK. ’ , 
separate volumes. Among those to be included in the Pitt Press Series. 


English Prose. Volume III. THESEVENTEENTH —. 
Century. Edited by Henry Craik. The third STS 4° — MERIMEE. 

volume of a series of selections, chronologically ar- The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. 1789-| Cojomba. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited with In- 
ranged, from the works of English prose writers,’ 1815. By J.H. Rose, M.A. ust ready. Price, troduction and Notes, by ARTHUR R. Ropgs. Cloth. 
with critical and biographical introductions. Library | $1.25, net. Price, 50 cents, net. 

edition, $1.50. Students’ edition, $1.10, we?. 





The Foundation of the German Empire. 1815-| GOIZOT. 


“ This is a treasure-house of good things, a book to make 1371. By J. W. Heaptam, M.A. /n preparation. 


one fall in love with one’s own language, spoken so well by Discours sur l’Histoire de la Revolution 

















so many little known to fame. . . . No such collection, : : : 

ae evincing so much scholarly and literary judgment, has been The Europeans in India. By H. Morsr STEPHENS. d’Angleterre. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
offered before to the student of English prose.”"—Bookman. =, preparation. by H. W. Eve. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, nef. 

yy the pein ee a m — : i _ Rh es 4 Saeed 

stions = fk ' 

ran T inci f T dC M 

roa he Principles and Practice of Teaching an lass Management. 

nater x 

bie By JOSEPH LANDON, F.G.S., author of “ School Management. 12mo, Pages 462. $1.60, met. 

i : . . . 

oT Intended to present the broader outlines and essential characteristics of the teacher’s work; more especially the theory of oral teaching, the preparation of lessons, the use of 

bal teaching devices ‘an management, and the various methods of carrying on instruction in those branches of knowledge which are commonly taught in schools. 

' > ’ 
we "ar- 4 ht out, solid and methodical from cover to cover. The author adheres to 
_ we racticable of books for a teacher's use. Having beet qounnes Tie ‘- h hag hy ne Bry pet are hee: ” as well as ‘“ practice,” but, as he frankly tells us, the book treats 
One of the most prac ehool management, the author has had long ex- | thet g “p bree: ae, be Oe Seeey iT cn tesa eee. 

_ ter of a century with a training colleke eerar hat - e the requirements and acquirements of a good | the subject * on the art side rather than on the scientific s ee so : ey eae a ably p eect 
perience in the subjects of witich = the ayes by lesson teaching devices, and detailed plans of les- | cal and useful a character as possible, Still the underlying sc = hound poten mgt ~- e 

sotion teacher, a :- moos by yn 14 hm-y oa tae among the topics treated, and all are so clearly ~ < , Ogee ry = he pty bye 4 oe sar +. 8 
sons, met’ 8 in instruction daily practice.”—The Chautauquan. 0 e us _a ° Dial. 

Dear presented that the reader can readily reduce them to daily p oh ee 

ee pe ee 4 Sus - 
ee } 3 } lication without charge. 

_- — ue and classified lists of text-books, mailed to any address on app 

“Me Teachers are invited to apply for our new catalog tft 


~ MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave, New York. 
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WORCESTER COUNTY. 
[Continued from page 334.] 





The primary school section met in the lecture- 
room, under the charge of Chairman Miss Carrie 
A. George, principal Cambridge-street school, 
Worcester; Vice-Chairman Jennie F. Brennan, 
Quinsigamond school, Grade I., Worcester. Prac- 
tical arithmetic in lower grades,G. H. Knowl- 
ton, superintendent schools, Westminster; Susie 
Bayle’s clags, Sterling. Reading in Grades III., 
IV., V.. Clara D. Eddy, Spencer; discassion, 
Sarah H. Bray, West Brookfield. The ideal 
primary teacher, C. L. Hunt, superintendent 
schools, Clinton ; discussion. 

In the afternoon the exercises were as follows: 
2, business meeting, music; 2.15, ‘‘ Literature for 
Children,’’ W. P. with, superintendent 
schools, Adams; ‘‘ Burdens vs. Opportunities,’’ 
George H, Martin, Boston; ‘‘ Philosophy to the 
Teacher’s Rescue,’’ Frank A. Hill, secretary 
state board of education, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 23-24 : North Central Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Abilene. 
November 29-30: Central Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion. 
November 30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Marietta. 
November 30-December 1: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 
December 6-8: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rutland. 
December 7-8: Southeastern Iowa Association, 
Fairfield. 
December 26-27: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 
December 26-28: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Galveston. 
December 26-28: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, ing. 
December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dea Moines. 
December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 
December 26-28 : Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 
December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 
December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 


December 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Associ- 

ation, Portland. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachere’ Asso- 

ciation, Huron. 

December 27-29: Western Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association, Hot Springs. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Livingston. 


ARKANSAS. 


The schools of Fort Smwitk, J. L. Hollaway sa- 
perintendent, have begun the enriching process 
by the introduction of nature study in the lower 
grades and of geometry in the upper grammar 
grades, There are few schools in any section of 
the country that have a more sensibly modernized 
course of study than Fort Smith. 


ALABAMA, 


Hon. John G. Harris, state superintendent of 
public instruction, will resign his office on the 30th 
day of November next, and Hon. Jonathan O. 
Tarner will be elected in his stead. His adminis- 
tration was indorsed by both colored and white 
teachers’ conventions for 1894. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Monterey county had one of the best institutes 
in its history this season. 
Miss Alice M. Felker of the San José normal 
training school has been doing some exceptionally 
good institute work this season. 
The University of California receives through 
the will of the late J. C. Wilmerding of San Fran- 
sisco, $400,000 for a school of industrial arte. 
Superintendent W. Scott Thomas, San Ber- 
nardino, has made an exceptionally clear statement 
of the purposes of » high school in the last school 
report. It isso well put that the JOURNAL is 
pleased to quote significant sentences: ‘‘ The high 
school is for the ninety-five per cent. that never go 
farther. It should make strong-fibred, whole- 
some men and women. No pupil should be al 
lowed to graduate who cannot both speak and 
write correct English, and who has not had an in- 
troduction to literature. The studies which have 
in them the most for the future citizen should re 
ceive special attention, — such as history, science 
of covernment, economics, and all the aciences. 
The laboratory method should be adopted so far 
as possible. 


FLORIDA. 


Nearly all the schools in the state have opened 
with increased attendance. 





tion, Moscow. 


A very sad mistake was made when Professor 
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WESTMINSTER 
HEY more than meet 


“T 


see anything to add. 


c I fully endorse them and in every feature. Would also 
¥\, > commend the wise and learned way in which you have 
' AA dealt with subjects upon which there are differences of 

@'| opinion. The tendency of the entire quarter’s lessons has 
been to move persons nearer the truth, and make them 
more anxious to have Christ sway them in all things. 
You have my hearty appreciation of, and thanks for, the 
excellence you have given us in every department of our 


Westminster Quarterlies. 


Or to any of the Depositories or Book- 
sellers representing the Board 
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Glenn was not retained as superintendent of the 
Jacksonville echools. Economy was the assigned 
reason for dispensing with his services. 

Professor I. I. Himes has been retained as pria- 
cipal of the Palatka schools at an increased salary. 
There are few finer teachers iv the South than 
Profecsor Himes. 

Dr. Yooum is succeeding well as principal of 
the Gainesville school. Asa scholar, teacher, and 
man Dr. Yocum stands very high. 

Stetson University reports a largely increased 
attendance. Dr. Forbes has done a wonderful 
workat De Land. The university holds first rank 
in the state. 

The Live Oak seminary opened with a large at- 
tendance. J. M. Stuart is principal. 

The Monticello schools, under the leadership of 
J. S. Tomlin, are making good progress. 

R. E. McDonald has charge of the Quincy 
school. It is his first year in graded school work, 
but he is making a success. 

The new examination law has gone into effect 
with very little friction. It provides for progres- 
sive certificate, and has already done much to 
raise the standard of teaching in the state. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorta. 
Superintendent C. M. Bardwell of Canton re- 
tarned from his tour abroad in time to begin the 
work of the new school year, which promises ‘o 


be an unusually successful one. During fair week 
his teachers started ont to visit the best schools 
in different parts of the state. Their reporte will 
make the subject-matter of one or more teachers’ 
meetings. 

H. T. McCrea has resigned the management of 
the schools at Assumption to accept a situation in 
Chicago. D. B. Fager of Carbondale is his auc- 
cessor at Assumption. 

H, W. Veach eucceeds to the principalship at 
Washington, made vacant by F. L. Calkins, who has 
accepted the superintendency of the schools at 
Delavan. 

Many cf the members of the Scshoolmasters’ 
Club took occasion to vieit the State Normal Uni- 
versity, while on attendance at the late meeting of 
the club. They were most hospitably received by 
President Cook and members of the faculty. This 
echool has one of the best working libraries in the 
West. It isa prominent feature in the work of 
students at this institution. 1,200 different peo- 
ple have drawn 25,000 books during the past year, 
an average of twenty each. These books were 
taken from the building. This library contains 
7,000 volumes and more than 3,0000 pamphlets 
and government reports. 

At last the city of Chicago has adopted a sensi- 
ble method for the payment of teachers. Until 
this season the 4,000 teachers have been required 





to come to the school board rooms, once a month, 
and receive their salariesin person. This has long 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. By SamueL T. PICKARD. 
With 7 etched portraits and views. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

This is the authorized biography of Whittier. ar- 
ranged for while he was yet living. It will be very ac- 
ceptable to all who have been charmed and uplifted 
by his poetry. 

Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and Di- 
ary. By Rev. DANIEL D. ADDISON. 
With a fine new portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


POETRY. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 

Complete in anew Cambridge Edttion. With 
a biographical sketch, notes, index to titles 
and first lines, a portrait, and an engraving 
of Whittier’s Amesbury home. Uniform 
with the Cambridge Longfellow. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00; half calf. gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy Volume Edition. In four 
beautiful volumes, large type, opaque pa- 





This book on Miss Larcom cannot fail to be very 
welcome to those who have found inspiration and 
help in her writings 


George William Curtis. 

An appreciative and admirable account of 
this knightly man and great citizen. By 
EDWARD CARY, in American Men of Let- 
ters Series. With a portrait. 16mo, $1.25 


The Life of Frances Power Cobbe. 
By Herself. With a portrait and a picture 
of herhome. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $4.00 


‘* Miss Cobbe has something of interest in the 
form of letters or stories about all sorts of notable 
people, including Mill, Darwin, Tennyson. Brown- 
ing, Dean Stanley, Cardinal Manning, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Mrs. Kembie, Lady Byron, Mrs. Stowe, Mary 
Scmerville, Dr. Jowett, W. R Greg, and many 
others.’’—London Telegraph 





Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANK B. SANBORN. Uniform with the 
Riverside Edition of Thoreau’s works. 
With a full Index. Crown 8vo,gilt top, $1.5c 


“*A very real and p3latable addition to the feast 
spread by Emerson and the fresh dishes from Tho- 
reau’s larder which have been added thereunto.”’— 
The Nation, New York. 


FICTION. 


Philip and His Wife. 
A powerful novel, written with great art 
and charm, and inspired by a lofty purpose, 
by Mrs. DELAND, author of “ John Ward, 
Preacher,” “Sidney,” “ The Old Garden,” 
“ Little Tommy Dove,” “ The Story of a 
Child.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine ‘Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. 
WIGGIN’s most popular stories. Very 
fully and artistically illustrated by OLIVER 
HERFORD, and attractively bound. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, 
Other Stories. 
A new volume of BRET HARTE’s inimit- 
able stories. 16mo, $1.25 


Three Boys in an Electrical Boat. 
A thoroughly interesting and exciting story 
of the adventures of three boys, who 
learned a good deal, practically, of the won- 
ders of electricity, by JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
professor in Harvard University, and au- 
thor of * The Electrical Boy.” 16mo, $1.00 


When Molly Was Six. 
A delightful story, simple, natural, engag- 
ing, and of charming literary quality, by 
ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Winter- 
borough.” With illustrations by Katu- 


and 





ARINE PYLE. An exquisite Holiday book. 





Square 16mo, $1.00 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


per, tasteful binding. With four portraits 
and a view of Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. 
Uniform with the Handy Volume Longfel- 
low. 4 vols., 16mo, $5.00; half calf, extra, 
gilt top, $9.75; full morocco, flexible, in 
fine leather box, $9.75; full calf, flexible, 
$12.75. 

Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. 
By T. B. ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.25. A beautiful book containing the 
poems written by Mr. Aldrich in the last 
six years. 

Narragansett Ballads, with Songs 
and Lyrics. 


A tasteful book of thoughtful, refined lyr- 
ical poems, by CAROLINE HAZARD, au- 


thor of “College Tom,” etc. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 

In Sunshine Land. 
Poems for Young Folks. By EpitH M. 


THOMAS, author of “ Lyrics and Sonnets,” 
etc. Illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 


Dr. Holmes’ Complete Works. 
PROSE AND POETRY. 


In the Riverside Edition, beautifully printed 
from large type on fine paper, and bound in 
excellent library style. With portraits, 
Notes by Dr. HOLMES, etc. In 13 volumes, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, each, $1.50: the set, 
cloth, in box, $19.50; half calf, $35.75 ; half 
calf, gilt top, $39.00; half levant, $52.00. 


. THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKPAST- TABLE. 
. THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
. THE PORT AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

. OVER THE TEACUPS. 

. ELStE VEND ER. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

A MorTAL ANTIPATHY. 

. PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME oF LIFE 

. MEDICAL Essays. 

- OuR HUNDRED Days IN EvuRopk. 

12, 13. POEMS. 


om Aut wn = 


of 


— 
= 
- 


Fust Published. 


The Last Leaf. 
Popular Holiday Edition. With a touch- 
ing Prefatory Letter by Dr. HoLMEs, re- 
produced in facsimile of his handwriting. 
Illustrations from designs by F. HopKIN- 
SON SMITH and GEORGE WHARTON ED- 
WARDS. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, $1.50 
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When a teacher is forced to use antiquated text-books. 
If the sculptor is to make the marble breathe with lifeli 
best books if he is to bring out all the golden possibilities of 


For instance, why has Geography always been the bug-bear of the common school curriculum ? 
books on the subject have been inadequate, uninteresting? In the 


quickened and developed and the pupil encouraged to think. 
ttt tite te te ty yh an nn ne) 


THAT 


te ee 


Pers 


to Edison. 


Professor Darwin G. Pa 


U 


between its covers than I have found in any other 


School Boards don’t always know how hard it is. 


ke beauty, he must have the best tools. 
the pupil’s brain. 


There is evidence that the Supplementary Reading drift is from nature to man. 
onality is playing an important part in the ethical work of 
Our Country meets the demands, 

ical sketches of the men who made a 


mey says:—‘‘ Thereis more 
adapted to sup 


book its size.” have seen.” 
iT. “- ** 5 *"® 
POTTER’S NEW GRADED REVIEW SY 


is just out. 


ce and Art of Elocution. 
milar work. 


A penmanship course in five books meeting every demand of the com- 
mon school education and of the later social and business life. 


_ There is only one text-book on Elocution that is thoroughly adapted to the wants of the student and amateur reader, cov- 
ering every essential point of articulation, modulation, gesture, vocal culture, and the many minor departments of elocutionary 
Now used in more schools of elocution and oratory for advanced and 


Our grandparents learned by rote—we do it differently now. Contrast the stage coach with the limited express; the tele- 
graph with the postboy of the ’20’s, and you have the measure of superiority of the Potter Progressive Text-Books over 
the “old-time ” ones that are giving way to them. Write for further particulars. 


In correspondence kindly give name and location of school with which you are connected and the character of such connec- 
For books that accord with the advanced educational methods of the day ; books that are bright, progressive, interesting, 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, 


H1tl-tt13 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


New Potter Geographies the mind is aroused, 


It is a collection of short, bright, pithy biograph- 
nd fostered our country, from Columbus down 


Professer John Mi, Eggleston says:—‘‘It is better 
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been humiliating to all concerned. There was no 
accommodation for such a crowd and the waiting 
was sometimes unendurable. Hereafter the prin- 
cipals will receive the checks for the teachers of 
their buildings. 

The formal inauguration of Judge Draper as 
regent of the University of Illinois will be cele- 
brated at the university November 15. The alum- 
ni and friends of the institution will be there in 
numbers. No educational event in the state, in 
recent times, has aroused so much interest. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEBY, Bloomington. 


W. W. Norman, professor of biology in DePauw 
University, has accepted a similar chair in the 
University of Texas. His four years work in De 
Pauw has been marked by muuh improvement 
and progress in his department. In him Indiana 
loses one of her strong scientists. 

The board of Indiana University has appointed 
Charles A. Rhetts of Salem as associate professor of 
law. Mr. Rhetts is a graduate of Indiana Univer- 
sity and of the Colambian Law school. For sev- 
eral yeare he was connected with the Census bureau 
making investigations on local government in the 
United States. He will not begin his work in 
Indiana until September, 1895, spending the in- 
tervening year asa graduate student in Harvard. 

Professor James H. Howe, for ten years dean of 
the music school of De Pauw University, has re- 
signed, and will at once take charge of tho Cali- 
fornia Conservatory of Music, at Oakland, Cal. 

The faculty of Rose Polytechnic hae but two 
new men this year,— Andrews, the honor man of 
1894, is the assistant in civil engineering, and Mr. 
Simons of Chicago is the new librarian. 

W. H. Glascock, deputy superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, has been elected superintendent of 
the Indiana Inetitution for the Blind. Mr. Glas- 
cock is a well-known Indiana teacher. He has 





THERE is more catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
unti! the last few years was supposed to be incura- 
ble. Fora great many years doctors pronoun 
it a local disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it iocurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Oo., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is taken internally in doses from ten 
drops to a teespoonful. It acta directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
care. Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 


dress F. J. Ch 


ced | Bradford, Miss Cora Greenwood, H. E. Trask, 


filled many positions with credit and success. The 
high standard of the institute will be maintained 
by him. 

Dr. Carl Eigenmann, professor of biclogy in In- 
diana University, at the request of Dr. Von 
Iehring of the National Museum of Brazil, is pre- 
paring a treatise on the fresh-water fishes of South 
America. 


KANSAS. 


The report of the Wichita public schools, by 
Superintendent W. Richardson, widely and favor- 
ably known through his long and successfal work 
in Cleveland, contains illustrations of all the lead- 
ing school buildings of the city; reporta by each 
of the special teachers; the special legislation for 
the city; the rules and regulations of the board, 
and the full course of study. 


MISSOURL. 


An effort has been made during the past few 
years to establish a library day, leading to an an- 
nual contribution from private sources to the school 
libraries of the state of about $20,000. 


OHIO. 


Superintendent James M. Coughlan of Wilkes- 
barre, with a committee from his school board, hat 
been making a tour of inspection regarding man- 
ual training work. Boston was the most distans 
point, and they “‘did’’ that city educationally in 
good shape, seeing the Mechanic Arte high school, 
the South Boston grammar school work, the sew- 
ing and cooking work, and the Rindge school of 
Cambridge. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Tbe Androscoggin Teachers’ Association — 
Superintendent W. W. Stetson of Auburn, presi- 
dent — held a successful summer school at Turner 
Centre during the month of August. The instruc- 
tors were Dr. Luther Whiting Mason, A. E. 


and Mrs. R. A. Parker. Dr. Mason is one of the 
best-known teachers of the country; Mr. Bradford 
is the music teacher of Hingham and Everett, 
Mass.; Miss Trask is a graduate of the Boston 
school of gymnastics and a skilfal teacher of the 
ordinary branches; Mise Greenwood is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts normal art school and has 
had successful experience in Chelsea, Mass. ; Mrs. 
Parker, a graduate of the Boston school of ora- 
tory, is now a teacher in St. John, N. B. There 
were seventy teachers in attendance through the 
month, representivg all the New England states, 


in his schools. 


decision. 


Wanted, 


Jameson. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


adapted to the uses to which it is put. 


ture for lower grades. 
the Teachers’ Gaild, to which only primary teach- 


educational tepics and read and study for general 
culture. 
Richardson was elected president ; Miss Annie W. 
Cofran, vice-president; Miss Mary A. Clement, 
secretary; and Miss E. Alfreda Hall, treasurer. 
Professor George H. Whitcher, of the New 
Hampshire experiment station, Professor Albert 
H. Wood, associate professor of agriculture, and 
Professor Edwin B. Davis, instructor in modern 
languages, sent their resignations to the board of 
directors, and they were accepted. Resignations 
go into effect November 1. 
Professor Whitcher graduated from the New 
Hampshire state college in the clase of ’81, and 
has had charge of the experiment station for sev- 
eral years. Professor Wood graduated from this 
college in 1885, and has served as professor for 
nearly eight years. Professor Davis is at present 
in Europe, and Mr. R. W. E. Bassett is taking 
his place. 
There are about one hundred more pupils in the 
public schools of Manchester than ever before. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mies Anna Barrows ia giving the eighteenth an- 
nual course of demonstration lectures in cooking 
at the Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, on succes- 
sive Saturdays until April. 

William W. Abbot, district superintendent of 
the towns of Suffield, West Stockbridge, New 
Marlboro, Richmond, and Egremont publishes an 
admirable report for the five towns, the expense 
being divided between them. He talks to the 
teachers of the towns and to his citizens as well, 
regarding his aims and the methods he would have 
adopted in order to bring bis schools of the rural 
communities up to the standard of the larger 
towns, There is already a marked improvement 


Hyannis is to be the site of one of the new state 
normal schools, The town is greatly elated by the 


Sudbury is one of the towns whose school work 








General Agents to control agents at home, 
tor * Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof. 
Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 





some of the Western and Southern states, and the 





eney & Co., Toledo, O. Sold by 
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druggists, 75. 


province of New Brunswick. 
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The Manchester school board has taken decided 
action in favor of a new high school building. The 
present building is ridiculously small and poorly 
Many of 
the grammar buildings are over crowded. The 
committee propose to have erected a new high 
school in a new locality, and use the present struc- 


The only teacher’s organization in Manchester ia 
ers belong. They meet once a month to discuss 


At a recent meeting Miss Theodora 





Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh 
strength 
and nerve 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 


Scott's Emulston ts constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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has been materially advanced through the activity 
of the superintendent, Mr. E. J. Cox, who is both 
principal of the high school and superintendent of 
the other schools, making a success of both. 

The thirty-sixth annual session of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges in New England was held at Am- 
herst College this year. After the evening meet- 
ing President and Mrs. Gates gave a reception to 
the delegates and to the faculty of Amherst. 
Each of the thirteen colleges in the association 
was represented. : 
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Arinié, 








Wanted— Teachers: 


3 Principals ; 2 College Presidents; 2 Latin and 
Greek; 3 Mathematics; 5 Vocal; 4 Piano; 2 Book- 
keeping; 3 Assistants; 8 Primary; 2 Elocution; 4 
French and German; 1 Governess. 
Address with stamp, 

CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
15 2t BROWNSVILLE, TENN. 
ADIES, if you 


have superfluous Hair on the Face 


send for new information how to remove it easily and 
effectually without chemicals or instruments. COor- 
respondence confidential. in plain, sealed envelope. 
re. 1. N. PERRY, Bex 93, Oak Park, All. 








ress and public. Big pay. 


ITAN PUB, OO., Boston, 


Say you saw this in JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. [it 
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Some Recent Publications. 
ithe. Author. Publicher. ice, 
Animals’ Rights ~_ - - - - Salt. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Stories from English History - - - - Church. ” pe > 
Poctical Works of Robert Browning (Annotated) bisa “ a “ $1 50 
ownin n 

Riverby : - cs ° “4 . den: eraaeas Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf er ¥ “ " ” 
Rambles Through Japan without a Guide - Leffilngwall. The Baker & Taylor Co., N. ¥. 1 50 
Iola, the Senator’s Daughter - - - - Hillhouse, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. ¥. 
ihe We: - - > — “oo “4 

tory of the ar - ° ° ° ° pes. ‘ “ “ “ 
Latin at Ly ht - - - - - - —. . Ginn & Co., Boston. j ° 

v: uro . . - - - merton. - . 
First Latin ings - - - - Arrowsmith and Whicher. Am. Book Co., N.¥. 1 25 
Selected Essays of Joseph Addison - - - Winchester. Funk & Wagpals Co., 75 
The Patriot Schoolmaster - - - - Butterworth. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1 50 
The Burial of the Guns - - - - - Page. Charles Scribner’s Bons, N . YY. 125 
Musicians and Music Lovers - - - Apthorp. - - 7 . 1 50 
In Bird Land - - . - - - Keyser. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter - - Healy. * os 6 
. - - - - Wheeler. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 


The Writer - 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

— A good instance of absent-mindedness is given 
in the Argonaut. A French gentleman, engaged 
upon a profound scientific work, rang for his valet. 
Then he sat down at his table and wrote a note: 
** Kindly send some one to arrest the cook, She 
has stolen my purse.’’ This he directed to the 
chief of police. The valet appeared, and, while 
waiting for his master to finish writing, he picked 
up something that was lying under the table. As 
he took the note he said, ‘‘ Monsieur, here is your 


puree; I found it under thetable.’’ ‘Ah! just in 
time. Give me the note, Jean.’’ He added this 
postscript: “I have found my purse. It is uanec- 


essary to send any one,’’ and handed the letter to 
the valet, saying, ‘‘ Deliver this at once, It is im. 
portant.’’ Then he went back to his work. 


A FALSE DIAGNOSIS 


La Grippe is confounded by many persons with 
a severe attack of catarrh, which in some respects 
resembles the former. These individuals suffer 
severely with pain about the forehead, eyes and 
ears, with soreness in throat and stoppage of the 
nasal p , and in fact are incapacitated for 
work of auy kind for days at a time. These are 
catarrhal sufferers. Ely’s Cream Balm has been 
used with the best resulta in such cases. The 
remedy will give instant relief. 

— (Gazing at the giraffe) — ‘‘ Hey, Chimmy, 
how’s dat for a t’roat ter holler extrys wid ?’’— 
Life. 

— Teacher—“State some wise prevision of Provi 
dence which you have noticed.’’ Little Girl (after 
reflection )—‘‘ Those awful big iron dogs folks have 
on their lawns can’t bite.’’ 


Mrs. WInsLow’s “SooTHine SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
haa Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. [w 


— Much charity that begins at home is too 
feeble to get out of doors.— Texas Siftings. 


— While the Esterbrook pens know no politics, 
they can claim, with those who use them, that they 
are always on the side of right (write). 











— It is an established principle of common law 
that a man who puts up a house alongside of a 
tannery has no right to complain of the tannery. 
Avy new comer who finds that American insti- 
tutions are not to his liking should remember that 
= ee were here before he came.— N. Y. 

erald. 


lupoumasa, When My: i hay Re 
save Baggage xpress an 
at the GRAND UNION Hors, opposite Grand Oen- 
tral Depot. 

600 fandsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ereres per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


— And eo he has succeeded in getting engaged 
to the heiress !’’ ‘* Yes, he is now her afii- 
nanced.’’— Washington Star. 


— ‘*That’s a good idea. Carry it out,’’ said 
the editor to the man who came in with a better 
plan for ranning the paper.— Philadelphia Record. 


THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of ite subscribers itis sent regular! 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or —— order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ors, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


— ‘‘Are there too many doctors ?’’ aske an ex- 
change. No, there are not half enough ; but there 
are too many pretending to be doctors who are not. 
—Siftings. 





DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instrnctions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with fall par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 


me. profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
nd. w 








™e JOHN 1. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for November bas for its 
frontispiece a picture entitled ‘‘ Charity,’’ by D. 
E Schamps. The varied and interesting contente 
bas for its leader one of timely interest by Jolian 


Ralph on “‘ Election N ght in a Newspaper Office.”’ 
Ic ie fally illostrated The other articles are: 
‘* Eoglish Railroad Methods,’’ by H. G. Prout, il- 
lustrations by A. B. Frost and from photographs ; 
‘*The Horee,’’ by N. S. Shaler, illustrations by 
C Delort; “ Requiem,’’ by Harrison S. Morris; 
‘* Trae Pictures Among the Poor: the Belle of 
Aberdovey, Korbey’s Fortune, A Tenement-Court 
Festival, and The End that Crowned’’; ‘‘ The 
American Girls’ Art Clab in Paris,’ by Emily 
Meredyth Aylward, illustrated; ‘‘ How Whale- 
bone Caused a Wedding,’’ by Joel Chandler Har 
ris, illustrations by R. F. Z gbaum; ‘' The King 
of Corrumpaw: A Wolf Story,’’ by Earnest E 
Thompson, illustrations by the author and from 
photographs; ‘‘ The Third Relief.’’ by George I 
Patnam; “ The Conqneror,’’ by Beseie Chandler ; 
‘‘ John March, Southerner, chapters LXX- 
LXVIII, by George W. Cable (to be concluded in 
December); and The Point of View: A Yankee 
Stronghold, Hymne, Wanted: A Political News- 
paper, and The Wages of Address. Price, $3 00 
@ year; single copy, 25 cents. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Century for November opens its twenty- 
fifth year with the “ Life of Napoleon,’’ by Wil- 
liam M. Sloane of Princeton College. It is be 
lieved that the time has come to make an unprt ju 
diced review of the facts of Napoleon's life. The 
first chapters deal with Napoleon’s childhood and 
youth, inclading the Corsican period and his 
schooldays in France. Much care has been be- 
stowed in the selection of illustrations from the 
large amount of accessible material, and the in- 
stalment is rich in portraits, in pictures of places, 
and in carefully drawn views of typical scenes in 
Napoleon’s life. The frontispiece of the magazine 
is an engraving of Greuze's portrait of Bonaparte as 
Lieutenant of Artillery. Mr. Charles Dadley War- 
ner contributes an article on Professor Sloane and 
his work. Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop ccn- 
tributes to the number a eeries of letters by her 
father and mother. Apropos of the war in the 
East, there is an illustrated article on the ‘‘ City 
of Canton,’’ by Florence O Driscoll, M.P., setting 
forth how the Chinese live and work It was at 
Canton, it will be remembered, that a thousand 





lives were recently lost by a fire among the flower 
boats on the river. The number contains the con- 
clusion of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novelette of con- 
temporaneous New York, ‘‘A Bachelor Maid,” 
illustrated by Wiles; and three short stories: ‘‘Jos- 
eelin,’’ by Anna Eichberg King, illustrated by 
Sterner; ‘‘M’Graw,”? by Francis Lynde, with 
pictures by Kemble, and ''A Hallowe’en Reforma- 
tion,” by Hezekiah Butterworth, illustrated by 
Wiles. Among the poets of the number are 
Edith Thomas, Elizabeth Akers, W. P. Foster, 
Joho H Boner, John Vance Cheney, Charlotte 
Fiske Bates, acd Jennie E. T. Dowe. ‘In 
Lighter Vein’’ contains a sketch of a second wife, 
entitled “Successor to a Paragon,’’ by Mies 8, 
Eigar Benet. D . Wa hington Gladden contributes 
a timely article on ‘‘ The Government of Cities,’’ 
and among the editorial articles are papers on 
‘* Good Government in New York’’ ; on ‘' 

and the Forestry Question’; on ‘‘ The Referen- 
dum’; and ‘ Free{Art in America at Last” 
Daring the coming year the Century will continue 
to print engraviogs by Mr. Cole illustrative of the 
Old Datch Masters. Price, $400 a year; single 
copies, 35 cents. New York: The Century Com- 


pany. 

— The Review of Reviews for November bas a 
portrait of the Czar of Russia for a frontispiece, a 
picture of special interest and value at the present 
time in view of the Czar’sillness ‘' The Progress 
of the World’’ discusses a wide range of political 
and other current topics of interest with marked 
ability, giving a general and impartial survey of 
the matters of popular interest. It contains por- 
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ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 


Allays Pain and 
Indammation, 


Heals the Sores 
Pretects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste . 


and Smell. COLD it HEA 











It will cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents. at Druggirts: by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 
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We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 


send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, | 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond , matter. 


with the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send 


it to us with 10 cents. 











Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


John L. 
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BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribe 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : ubscribers the 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), 
Half Morocco “ ° ° 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


| SS Gite sides and back lettered 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mase. 





Ba When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


Great 


rOrTi ee rte 





and Library 


Atlas of the World. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 


IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


The work is compiled from Official 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JouRNAL oF EpucaTION has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 


Each part will contain 


measure 10x26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send 


__ By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 15 cents a part. 
PARTS 1 TO 16 NOW READY. 
rint Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Lever order more than one part on a coupon. 


it to us with 15 Cents. 





Send Part No.. 


Name 


Full P. O. Address __ 





Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 

















Address all orders, 


wif 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Bap CouGs, SPIT UP BLoop,—-Consumption. 

K. C. McLin, EsqQ., of 
Kempsville, Princess 
Anne Co., Va., writes: 
“When I commenced 
taking your ‘Discovery’ 
1 was very low witha 
cough, and at times spit 
up much blood. I was 
not able to do the least 
work, but most of the 
) time was in bed. I was 
all run-down, very 
weak, my head was diz- 
zy, and I was extremely 
despondent. The first 
bottle I took did not 
seem to do me much 
good. but I had faith in 
tand continued using it 
until I had taken tifteen 
bottles, and now I do 
not look nor feel like 
the same man I was one 





Mr. K. C. McLain. 
People are astonished, and say, 

vell, last year this time I would not have 
thought that you would be living now.’ I can 


ear ago. 
ty 


thankfully say I am entirely cured of a dis- 
ease which, but for your wonderful * Discoy- 
ery,, would have resulted in my death.”’ 


traitsof Charles L Fairchild, Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhorat, Colonel William L Strong, Nathan 
Straus, Hagh J. Grant, William R Grace, Everett 
P, Wheeler, Mayor Ellert of San Francisco, Wil- 
jiam G. Clarke, Mr. Badd, William J. Bryan, 
Koute Neleon, W. Y. Atkinson, the Czarevitch 
aod Princess Alix, Admiral Ting, Captain Von 
Hanneken, and the late Professor David Swing. 
lo Record of Carrent Events are portraits of the 
late Andrew G. Curtin, and the late James A. 
Froude, and several cartoons illustrative of con- 
temporary @ffairs. ‘‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes: A 
Character Sketch,’* by Edward Everett Hale, 
with various portraits and otber illustrations; 
‘Legal Edueation in the United States,’’ by Lynn 
R. Meekina, with portraits of Thomas M. Cooley, 
Austin Abbott, the late William G. Hammond, 
Henry Wade Rogers, Simeon E. Baldwin, George 
M. Sharp, and James B. Thayer. The usual ex- 
tracts from leading articles of the month from 
other periodicale, with reviews of new books, 
contents of reviews and magazines, and index to 
periodicals, etc. Terms, $2 50 a year; 25 cents a 
number. New York, 13 Astor place. 


—The New England Magazine for November 
has a striking frontiepiee, ‘‘ Death Arresting the 
Hand of the Sculptor,’’ by D. C. French. The 
leading article is by William Elliot Griffis on 
“American Relatiors with the Far East,’’ 
illustrated. Raymond L Bridgman write; on the 
topic, ‘* Should the People Elect by Popular Vote 
the Presiding Officers of Legislative Hodies ?’’ 
John G. Morse has a paper on ‘‘ The Privateer, 
America.”’ George H. Brennan treats of ‘‘ The 
Karly Massachusetts Court Records’; Helen 
Campbell has a story entitled, ‘* The Method of 
Britta, the Dane’; Franklin Ware Davis de- 
scribes ** Old St. John’s Parish, Portemouth,’’ 
illustrated ; William Howe Downes has an interest- 
ing illustrated paper on the ‘*‘ Monuments and 
Statues of Boston’’ ; and David Buffam contributes 
astory of ‘‘A New England Pirate.’’ There are 
poems by Minna Irving, William Everett, Rich- 
ard Burton, Alice Percell, Katherine Lee Bates, 
and Cartis Gaild, «>. The Editor's Table is in 
Mr, Mead’s best mood. Price, $3.00 a year; sin- 
gle copy 25 cents. Boston, 5 Park square: War- 
ren F, Kellogg, Publisher. 


— The November Overland presents a rich feast 
for lovers of magazine literature. Possibly Gen- 
eral Lucius H. Foote’s article on the ‘ War in the 


Orient” will attract the most attention among the 
newspapers of the country. Coming from the first 
U.S. minister and envoy that this country sent to 
the ‘* Land of the Morning Calm,” it is a most 
valuable addition to the Asiatic war literatare of the 
day. Josqain Miller’s ** The Song of the Balboa 
Sea,” is without doubt one of the greatest ¢fforts 
of the famous poet. Edith M. Thomas contributes 
4 charming article on nature under the caption of 
“Wood and Wave Notes.’’ In st are two new bits 
of her verse. The strongest short story that Mr. 

ildman hae so far contributed to the Overland is 
‘nother Malayan sketch, ‘‘In the Burst of the 
Southwest Mongoon.”’ ‘*The S:ory of the San Pablo 
Rancho,” is an interesting history of the famous 
forty years of litigation over this typical Mexican 
and grant. “ Fishing at Drake’s Bay,’’ is the 
narration of how the San Francisco market is sup- 
plied with fish by meane of nets dragged by steam 
‘uge. Another valuable addition to the descrip- 
tive literature of the Asiatic coast, is ‘‘ The Repub- 
lic of Shanghai,”’ by ar ex-U. S. vice-consal. The 
‘tories of this number are eqoellent. ‘‘As Talked 
in the Sanctum,’? by the editor, deals with the 
China-Japan war, and Book Reviews are unusau- 
‘lly complete and bright. 


_— The November St. Nicholas bears rich prom 
lee for the coming year with the opening chapters 
of a Napoleon romance, ‘‘ A Boy of the First 
Empire,” by Elbridge S. Brooks. In this the 
ted himeelfifigaree. ‘‘ The Ancient Game of 
oT 18 described by Helen Marshall North. 

he Great Horn Spoon and the Enterprising 
Be 18 ® quaint fantastic tale by J. Carter 
nat There is a bright sketch of the noble 
reer of William Callen Bryant by Professor 
rander Matthews. These are but a few of the 


= resof the number. There are bright sketches 








tales, and many clever a jiogl 
“a poems and jiogles. As 
ene hey profusely and brilliantly illustrated. 
) oy 





- The Cosmopolitan for November opens with a 
series of portraits of beautifal women, that are 
specimens of the most artistic engraving. The 
text accompanying the pictures is by William A. 
Coffin. Lee Meriwether has a very instructive 
article on ‘* The Great British Northwest Terri- 
tory’’; W. S. Harwood treate of ‘‘The Art 
Schools of America,’’ and his article is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Te other articles of special 
merit are: ‘‘ Public Control of Urban Transit,’’ 
by Sylvester Baxter; ‘‘ Great Passions of History, 
III.,”” illustrated by Henri Bouchot; ‘ The 
Chiefs of American Press,’’ illustrated by James 
Creelman ; ‘‘ In King Arthur’s Land,” illustrated, 
by Eve H. Brodliqae; ‘The Public Library 
Movement,”’ by William I. Fletcher; and a story 
by Albion W. Tourgee. Iu the World of Art 


much valuable and entertaining reading. The 
poems are also good. Price, 15 cents per copy; 
$1.50 per year. New York. 


— The Catholic World for November has a 
notable article by Rev. M. O'Riordan, D.D., on 
‘*Tbhe Church versus the State in the Concerns of the 
Poor’’ ; aleo an illustrated article on ‘ Lourdes,’’ 


by ** Alba”; ‘* Men of Letters and Early Train- 
ing,” by W. R. Claxton; ‘‘ Professor Hoxley’s 
Admissions,”’ by Rev. Dr. Barry; ‘“‘ The Church 
of America,’’ by Bishop Rt. Rev. Paul Tarzani of 
Tarsus; a pleasing paper on “Italian Harvest 
Scenes,’’ by H. Dean Skinner ; also a keen analysis 
of “ Trilby,’’ and many other things of recent 
fiction in the talk about new books. Price, $3.00 
a year; single number, 25 cents. New York, 120 
Weat 60th street: Catholic Publishing Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Arena tor November; terms, $5.00 a year. 
Boston: The Arena Publishing Company. 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Novem- 
ber; terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 
The Magazine of Poetry for November; terms, $2 
ayear. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 
Educational R for November; terms, $3.00. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Phrenological Journal and Science of Health tor 
November; terms, $1.50a year. New York; Fowler 
& Wells Company. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for November; terms. 00 a year. 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery tor November; 
Boston: Russe!] Publishing Company. 
Outing tor November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: 239 5ta avenue. 
The Kclectic for November; terms, $5.00 a year 
New York: E. R Pelton. 


New 
The American Journal of Politics for November; 
Treasury of Religious Thought for Novem- 
ber: terms, $2.00 a year. New York: 5 Cooper 
The Chautauquan for November; 
ayear. Meadville. Pa,: Dr. T. L. Flood 
The Writer for November ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: 282 Washington St. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
Germania for November; terms. $2.00 a year. 


terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 114 Nassau St. 
Union. 
terms, $2.06 
The Pansy for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: 120 Tremont St. 








NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and come of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Prees Association, 
Chicago, Ill. w 








Educational Institutions. 


MICHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining School. of Engineering 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Servesing. 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalog write to 

w M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 








Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. a. oes Bldg. 
Aco-educational preparatory school of the highes' e. 
Its certificate admits to all colléges accepting certificates. 











ils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Ha 
j. Boston niveraities, saw pes pyre ee oe etc. 
rded. even ear . 24. 
— — TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and curther pera apes of me 

\ ury, corner of Exeter Str " 
«2 case G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

















and Letters, and in The Progress of Science, is . 


MIDWINTER 
VACANCIES. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





WILL IT 


agency will register any b 


$ 
th 


her who has made a success of the work in 
teachers enough at low salaries. 
8,00, $9.00, $10.00 a week, 


produce the results hoped for? is what we are all questioning as to the great Re- 
publican victory of Nevember 6. 
changes within ten months. 


If it does, there will be double the usual number of 
Thousands of lawyers, and dectors, aud engineers, and stenographers, and 


business men and women are teaching school simply because it would give them bread and butter during 
the business depression, and if business 
really starts up, they will leave thou. 


PR Oo D U . bE sands of vacancies to be filled by real'teach- 
ers. We are often asked whether this 

ut normal or college graduates. Why, of course it will. It will register an 

owever humble a place. Our greatest difficulty is to fin 


We could fill hundreds of places at TH E RESU LTS ? 


if we could find well-qualified teachers for 


em. We fill a great many big places, but we give attention also to the little ones. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Established in 1 


Teachers Co-0 


6034 Woodlawn Av. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


perative Association 


884. Positions filled, 3700. 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
ning at or near the holidays. If you are not satis- 





faqvorily located, write for particulars. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 








MERICAN 
. and FOREI 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY  fehoois“ina Famifies 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


CN 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 





of its present r, 


Monday, 


thanks. 


Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 


soto Bree phe cites m Dew 5 and, ana ® 
teachers of every grade, an m every an 

Manage he has secured to its members, in 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Boston, Mass. 


ed a national reputation. We receive calls fo 
tory and from abroad. During the administration 
salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 


land, and has 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Dr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘*Come to New York 


prepared to go to Raleigh.” I suppose this means that I am 


elected to the position in Shaw University for which you nominated me. 
You have now, within two years, secured for me} three lucrative po- 
sitions, one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 


Yours very truly, 
JEssE B. Mowry. 


register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





Charges No BRegistration Fee, postage 
only, until after a position has been s ; 
but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 


OOL BUREAU 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 
$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
w 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors, 2 West 14TH StT,, NEw YORK 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Ww 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OCO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church S8t., ; 120% So.Spring St., 803 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. | LosAngeles, Oal. | Washington, D. O. 





One Fee Registers 


. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
in Both Offices. ee SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 





Names com 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


petent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. 
w 


Address 
FRED DICK, Mogr., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 





als 
7 


Provides schools of all 
positions. 


Negotiates for teach 


and no calls for any others. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


ades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
Now is the tline to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


w 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. 
help you, and it won’t pay you or me either. 


name on my list. If you are already engag 


p 
wr 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


ENCY d Le t B 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
AG and Lecture Bureau, 32 west 1oun st., NewYork. 
ers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BRACON 
Don’t register with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 

But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 
ou are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
, 80 much the better. Send for blank. w 





If you are sure 





an inc 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, 
and those wishing a change at 
reased , should 


scars (, B, RUGGLES & CO. Peagscese 


w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 





Schools, 


w 


Teachers’ 

OF Lege Pres , 

rican and Forel ‘eachers. essors, ali 

fausicians of both cones, for Universities, Colleges, 

Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools joao ew pal to Selling 
and ren of school property. 

Best ref : furnished. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 18565. 
3 East 14th St., New Vork. 


Lady Teachers (ia serie 


Agencv 





parents. 


YRIERBE School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth’ Bt —— at page oa See eae 
T ° ureau ° . 
wow (10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 





. BUREAU O. 
leant 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HreamM OrnOvTT. Manager. 





FP EDUCATION, American Teachers’ Bureau, 


St. Louis, Mo. 18TH YEAR. 





Tein Wate 

















‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


8 address 
For circular Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
if For catalogs. address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
& Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, ws  j D. B. aca, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


8 
arene GREENOUGH. Principal 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





w 
Q4 
For both sexes. 
w 





For Catalogs, ad 
w 











Professor 


Afcopy of the book will 


Lessons i 


TIALLY AS AN INTROD 
DESIGNED Ors aN AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NORMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


n Psychology. 


UCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STU- 


By J. P. GORBDY, Ph. D., 
of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O. 


CLorn. 401 PAGES. PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $1.25. Our price is only $1.00 postpaid to 


Subscribers to this paper. 
be sent free to any preeent subscriber of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
who will send us one new subscription at $2.50. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 








HEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


WwW 





The Century Company. 


please mention this Journal. 


gee When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XL.—No. 19. 
Publishers. 


Teachers FOREICN°BOOKS. _ 


Teachers have the advantage of finding tn oy; 


“What is worth doing at all Are not fully qualified for their | stare all French and derman Grammars aha 
Rich k of 


i i stock of Imported and American B 
work without the professional | 3 2 6 See ean, Books tn 


: : ” 
1S worth doing well. knowledge acquired by a course | ces. Catalogues on application. 

- of reading in the le Castor © Oot tecesors 
sellers; the only 











Importers, Publishers, and_Foreign ke 
authorised agency for Henry Holt & Co American 


= % 
International wseenes £7, Rectatte @ Ons (Leadon branch) gubtications, 
: w 


| 23 school St., Boston. 
This proverb is difficult to drill, into children, but all teachers appre- Education 


ciate the truth of it. Series. Tremont St, F oreign Book Store 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


iation it 
We have always felt that excellence would meet the appreciat me punlications i. Hiway Hour & = 
° ° . i ENKINS, E. STEIGER 0. - D. BERLITZ & (o. 
merited, and therefore have striven to attain it. Syllabus free, ,Certificates | JENKINS. B Sxmtonn ism, Gann & Con Deeg 
granted by the International |0o., ete. .. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
> 4 : ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Reading Circle at completion Subseriptions to periodicals. _egular importations 
rom 6 Kuro boo! 5 

of course. 7 a G. A. KOEHLER & Co. 


duise scholars use  goods\| — Send for particulars. 
A & CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | jee eee ee cite Moteme 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


bearing this Zs Trade-mark, , 
11 Franklin St., Boston. Leyd’s Literature fer Little Felks. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York, Baubte Heres! Spotters. a! 
; : ws mma 
243 Wabash Av., Chicago Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Zaps. 


and Manu fe ac t - y | ured only by th é Petersen’s Censtitution. 


Sheppard’s Science. 


9 i 
Klemm’s Relief Maps. MAYNARD, MERRILL, & C0, 


Nome STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY) 227 7272272 we ras cE Rare nti 
Sample set to any teacher mentioning 7 5 centg.| BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 


this adv’t and inclosing -- MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLABD’ » Readers [3 books]. 


If the stationers W. BEVERLEY HARISON, MAYNARD’S Keglish Ulassic Se 


and the result of their work will be satisfactory. 
Publisher of 59 Fifth Ave., SHAW'S Physics by Kxperiment. 


do not keep these goods, send your orders to us. Vackeon’e Gystens of ANDERSON’ 
‘ ‘ Veritcal Writing. | cow N. W. City. | THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. " 
H. I. SMITH IAMS, 


N ew Yo r b ied B r00 V4 ly Nn WE HAVE A FEW 5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Watesh Ay Onivago. 
COPIES LEFT "Leute 
“ISAAC PITMAN'S COMPLE 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Fisher’s Essentials of Geography| ~.....% apc ay taal 


For 1893-94, rooklyn, N. Y., 


E ublishers, Including 250 pp.; price, $150. Also published in parts. 
Specimen pages free, from 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. Geographical News of the Year mT yy yf 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO MEME leueteni° ob Fitth Ave.cor- 17th St. ‘Uirculars free. cowy. 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 50 cents. | We will send them, postpaid, : ’ 
—_ as long as they last, at 25 cts. each. 
Order at once. Address Horton Ss Adjustable 


SEW ENGLAND FOntsenine @.. \amner Cast 









































Ornaments for Schoolrooms. |« ee a 


Notes in Psychology. Ezamples, makes the pupils 
For use in sor et By i quick and accurate ‘4 


THE ATLANTIC PORTRAIT S, M. GRAY, Instructor in “. - Psychology i0 | gend for descriptive circular. 





8t. Agnes’ School,’ Albany, 


. Asample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 18 1 ‘ 


(LIFE SIZE.) 
2 w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


WHITTIER EMERSON LONGFELLOW BRYANT 


a Sit sdiieeoses aa The University Tutorial Series 


Size, 24 by 30 inches. Lithographs. $1.00 each, post-paid, set. 

Teachers’ price. 8 ts h, t-paid. P 

ene re a Sa ne W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 

LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE. A colored lithograph of the historic mansion (“ Washing- 


ton’s Headquarters”) at Cambridge, in which Mr. Longfellow lived for forty years. Size, TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRIVATE STUDY, or 
on ee ree CLASS WORK in HICH SCHOOLS and COLLECES. 


FINE STEEL PORTRAITS (the size of cabinet photographs) of over 90 of the most celebrated The object of this Series of Educational Publications is to provide Text Books which 
American and European Authors. Size, 9 by 22 inches. Price, 25 cents. Many of these' shall convey sound elementary instruction, in accordance with the latest results of schol- 
portraits are also printed on India paper. A full descriptive list may be had on application. arship and scientific research. 

diel , . Important points are fully and clearly treated, and care has been taken not to introduce 

Catalogues and descriptive circulars of Educational Books may be had on application. details which are likely to perplex the beginner. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, Complete descriptive list of books, embracing Amcient Classics, Translations, Math 
matics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, and Science, mailed free on application. 
4 Park St. Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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